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ANTED.—A WOMAN, WELL RECOM- 

mended, with some training as nurse to take care 

of an old lady and assist with sewing. Address, with 
reference, No. 84, this Office. 


WANTED.—BY MARRIED MAN CHARGE OF 
country place as care-taker or gardener. Exper- 
ienced in care of lawns. Address No. 83, this Office. 


WANTED.—AN INTELLIGENT YOUNG 
woman as mother’s helper. Apply or write 6705 
Cresheim Road, Germantown, Pa. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN FOR STEWARD. 

One who has a knowlege of meats. Also a first- 

= per cook. Address The Pennhurst, Atlantic 
ity, N. J. 


OTHER’S HELP.—A YOUNG WOMAN, 
Friend preferred, bright disposition, as companion, 
reader and assistant to semi-invalid part of each day. 
May be at home at night. Address A. B. C., this Office. 


WANTED.—BY FRIEND, POSITION AS PRI- 
vate secretary. Remington operator, or travel- 
ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper. 
Address A. D, FEATHERSTONE, a1 N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
SPANISH OR FRENCH LESSONS GIVEN IN 
part payment*for board, by young Spanish lady. 
Address No. 81, this Office. 


RIEN DS FROM A DISTANCE, WHO EXPECT 

to attend Yearly Meeting, can be accommodated 

with rooms and board at a moderate rate,in a Friends’ 

—, by applying at an early date to H. E. GREEN, 
1707 Mt. Vernon Street. 


OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIEND’S FAMILY 
on farm near Conshohocken. For further particu- 
Jars address S.,1800 Spring Mill Ave.,Conshohocken, Pa. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 


pn house at Gwynedd, Pa. 18 miles from 
Philadelphia. House contains six bed rooms. bath 
room, hot and cold water. library, large porch, dining 
room, and two kitchens. Five acres of ground, large 
lawn with shade, good truck patch and orchard, the pro- 
duce of which tenant may enjoy ; also, if desired, cow 
and chickens. Stabling for four te and cow. The 
house is finely situated with extended views and good 
air. Will be rented on reasonable tern.s from Sixth 
month 1 to Ninth month 30, or a little later if desired. 
Photographs furnished. Address or apply 
ARTHUR H. JENKINS, 1024 Race St., Phila. 


OR SALE.—AT BUCK HILL FALLS, NORTH 
View Cottage in Plotting No. r, Lot 64. For par- 
ticulars apply to Franklin Packer, George School, Pa. 














FoR "RENT.—AT SWARTHMORE, PA., 
a large stone mansion on the hill from June to 


September. Completely furnished, all conveniences, 
gas range, Springfield water, 140 feet of porch, 
commanding a fine view. Grounds cared for by 
owner. Tennis court. Stabling for two horses if de- 
sired. ALBERT N.GARRETT, tors Witherspoon 


Building, Philadelphia; or Box 135, Swarthmore, Pa. 


OR RENT.—BY THE MONTH, A FURNISHED 

house in Swarthmore, Yale Avenue, on new trolley 

line. Grounds and shade for children For particulars 
address HENRY KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD'S 
“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 
teach the beauty of Peace. 


Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 


ARABELLA CARTER, 


Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 








BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood rose, and left it on its stalk? 
—Emerson. 
BIRD TALKS AND CLASSES AT 
BUCK HILL FALLS. 7 
OF all branches of nature study, the study of birds is one 
of the most delightful, and of allthe year the Sixth 
month is the most satisfactory forthe purpose. To foster 
an interest in bird lore, arrangements have been made 
with Mary Mann Miller, daughter of Olive Thorne 
Miller, to take charge of bird classes and give a number 
of bird talks with outdoor study and observation, dur- 
ing Sixth month at Buck Hill Falls. No better place 
for bird study and observation could be found. 

Mary Mann Miller has had considerable experience in 
this line of work, having conducted similar classes at 
the Lake Placid Club and elsewhere, and brings to it an 
earnest enthusiasm and wide knowledge of the subject. 
Those who have attended her classes speak highly of 
the pleasure and profit they have obtained and of the 
abiding interest she has aroused in this subject. 

It is expected that enough interested ones will be en- 
rolled in the Classes by Third-day, Sixth month 2, to 
make a start inthe work A reduction is made in board at 
the Inn during Sixth month. 


Send for circular relating to Bird Classes. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuarues F, Jenkins, President. 
MorGan Buntine, Secretary and Treasurer. 


LECTURES ILLUSTRATED. 


DANTE. 


1024 Race Street, 





MUSIC OF THE BIRDS. 
OBERAMMERGAUER PASSION PLAY 1900 
AFOooT IN HELLAS. 

AWHEEL THROUGH EUROPE. 

COLLEGE LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BENJAMIN F. BATTIN, 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 


Young Friends’ Association 


will hold its regular meeting on Second-day even- 
ing, Fourth month 13th, at 8 o'clock. A program 
of unusual interest has been arranged. 


MISS M. E. RICHMOND 
General Secretary of Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity will deliver an address on the 
subject : 
How To USE THE CHARITIES 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


BENJAMIN C 
will speak on the subject : 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 
WORLD OF GRAFT 


Carouine F. Comty, Secretary. 


MARSH 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


PENNA. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


oe Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes @ ania guarded education, and pre- 
pares for colle, 

‘UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


7 George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, app! 
JOS PSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
___ George School, "enna. 


~ Abington n Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits or Born Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like sussentings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA’ G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


i Principals. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are —— by reason ot endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principa 
_ Locust Vv 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


ust Valley, N. Ze 


Teceruons, Porrar 29-38 D. 
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INTELLI 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 
THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 

G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twerrrn Street, PHirapgeLpHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

i Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Orrices: 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S.W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Streeet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis 
LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 

Ringe & Ellis, ge. estate. 
Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —— 
CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 


Rents, Sales, 


GENCER. 


Open att THE Year. Lonc Distance Teveruon;: 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig, 
R. W. Richards. 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, from Beach 


Micnican Avenug, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrrat Avz., Ocean City, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren Aut tHe yeas 


Ocgan Enp or Ce AvE., 
Atlantic City, N 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable, Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below oth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Telephones. 
skillful preparation, and 
excellent service are dis 


PURE FOOD ‘esc 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St 


These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly itsown. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

J. J. WILLIAMS. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office. ) 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South llth Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


WALL PAPER oft 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Mortgages, etc., etc 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 





GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XIV. 

How often have we come to a decision for our own 
good, and it has turned out badly ; but how seldom 
have we made a decision under a feeling of duty, and 
involving sacrifice or danger, which we have regretted. 

Joun WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


From ‘‘ The Meaning of Quakerism.”’ 


NO UNBELIEF. 


THERE is no unbelief ! 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
‘* Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by,”’ 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, ‘neath winter's field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God's power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says ‘‘ to-morrow,”’ ‘‘ the unknown,”’ 
‘« The future '’—trusts unto that Power alone 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God's comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief : 
And still by day and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by the faith the lips decry, 
God knoweth why. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 
JOHN JACKSON. 

[ The first of a series of articles under the general title, 

‘Worthy Friends of the Nineteenth Century '’ was published 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for 1899, the subject being 
Samuel M. Janney. The second narrative, a biography of 
Benjamin Hallowell, appeared in 1900. In continuation of 
the series we now begin the third narrative, which concerns the 
life and labors of John Jackson. 
__ The author of this biography has received much valuable 
information from Mary S. Pancoast, a former teacher in the 
Sharon Female Seminary of which John Jackson was 
principal, who has in her possession many of his letters. 
She is also greatly indebted to Joseph Powell, David Ferris, 
and others who have furnished her with interesting reminis- 
cences ; and she has made free use of published memoirs by 
james Andrews, Ann A. Townsend and Elizabeth Peabody. 
—EpitTors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ] 


l'HE genealogy of John Jackson, a successful teacher 
and eminent minister in the Society of Friends, has 
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been traced without break to one of the Jackson 
brothers who were converted to the doctrines of 
George Fox, soon after he began his ministry. 
Anthony Jackson was born at Eccleston, in the 
parish of St. Michael, Lancashire, England, about 
1625. In 1649 he and an elder brother, Richard 
Jackson, removed to Lurgan, in the province of 
Ulster, Ireland. A year before this George ~ Fox 
began preaching the gospel of Christ as it was 
revealed to him; his doctrines were soon carried to 
Ireland and were embraced by Richard and Anthony 
Jackson. Inthe spring of 1654 they were among 
the six who assisted William Edmundson to establish 
the first Friends’ meeting at Lurgan. 

Anthony Jackson’s son Isaac is the only one of 
his children concerning whom existing records give 
definite information. He was carefully educated in 
the principles of Friends and seems to have been a 
prominent member of the Society. In the year 1696 
he married Ann Evans and settled near Ballitore, 
within the limits of Carlow Monthly Meeting, of 
which he was a member. He had a family of ten 
children. An old memoir says of Isaac and Ann 
Jackson : ‘‘ They were Friends in good esteem, who, 
by their industry and care, in part by farming, but 
principally in the weaving business, maintained their 
large family with reputation.”’ 

Their eldest daughter Rebecca married Jeremiah 
Starr and removed to Pennsylvania, and when the 
parents were nearly sixty years old they began to look 
toward America as their future home. The memoir 
states that they had the subject of their emigration 
‘“‘under weighty consideration” for several years. 
“While they were under exercise and concern of 
mind and desirous that best wisdom might direct, 
Isaac had a dream or vision to this import,—that 
having landed in America he traveled a considerable 
distance back into the country till he came to a valley 
between two hills. Through this valley ran a pretty 
stream of water. The prospect and situation of the 
place seemed pleasant, and in his dream, he thought 
his family must settle there, though a wilderness 
unimproved.” Tradition adds that he was shown in 
his dream a spring of water on the hillside, and that 
it was impressed upon him that not only he and- his 
family should dwell there, but that his descendants 
should occupy the land for generations. 

After landing at New Castle he went to the home 
of his son-in-law, in New Garden township, Chester 
county, Pa., where he told his dream. He was 
informed that there was such a site near by, and when 
he had examined it he located upon this tract of four 
hundred acres of which the valley of his dream 
formed a part. One of his descendants still held the 
family seat, known as Harmony Grove, in 1875, when, 
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after the lapse of one hundred and fifty years, nearly 
a thousand members of the Jackson family gathered 
there in family reunion 
Harmony 
building, 
erected in 


[he house now standing at 
comfortable, 
end 


Grove is a old-fashioned 
the of which, of was 
1775; the remainder, built of brick, occu- 
pies the site of the primitive cabin of the first settler. 
An acre anda half of land back of the house was 
planted by John Jackson, grandson of Isaac, as a 


western stone, 


botanical garden, and many noble trees still attest his 
care and skill. The waters of the legendary spring, 
in a corner of this 


garden, after supplying a spring- 
house 


g 
were collected by him in a pond in which 
aquatic plants were cultivated 

Isaac Jackson brought with him from Ireland a 
certificate of membership from Carlow to New Garden 


‘HARMONY GROVE,’’ THE 


rIME OF THI 


Monthly Meeting, for himself and his wife ; he was 


soon after appointed an overseer and later an elder of 


that meeting. In this latter station he continued to 
serve until he reached his eighty-fifth year, when the 
infirmities of age induced him to resign. He died in 
He left all his 
landed estate to his son William, who had remained 
with him and assisted him in his struggles with the 


750 in his eighty-seventh year. 


hardships of a frontier life, bequeathing pecuniary 
legacies to his other children. 

John Jackson, the ninth child of Isaac and Ann, 
married Sarah Miller of Kennett. Their second 
child, Isaac, married Phoebe Halliday, of New 
Garden. Their second child, Halliday, married Jane 
Hough, of Philadelphia. To them were born ten 
children, of whom the subject of our sketch was the 
fourth. 

Halliday Jackson, when a young man, offered his 
services with two others to go among the Seneca 
Indians in New York State, then under the care of 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to instruct them i 
various industrial pursuits. He remained with then 
about two years, and his labors received a favorab| 
endorsement from the Yearly Meeting. In 1803 h 
obtained a certificate of removal from New Garde: 
Monthly Meeting to the meeting at Darby, Delawar 
county, Pa., and settled within its limits. In 1830 h 
published the results of his own observations an 
those of co-workers in the Indian cause in a wor 
entitled, ‘‘ Civilization of the Indian Natives.”’ 

John Jackson, son of Halliday and Jane Jackso 
and great-great-grandson of Isaac Jackson, the 
emigrant, was born in Darby, Ninth month 25, 180 
He manifested his love for his mother while very 
young by many kind little attentions, and often 
relieved her by the care he took of the younger chil 


JACKSON HOMESTEAD NEAR WEST GROVE, PA., AS IT APPEARED AT THE 
FAMILY REUNION, EIGHTH MONTH 25 


<5, 


dren. Although he loved the sports and pastimes o! 
childhood, when only eight or nine years old he would 
sit by the hour and rock the cradle of his twin 
brother and sister, or take them upon his lap and 
repeat poetry he had learned, or some rhyme made 
up for their amusement. 

He was very fond of books and it is related of him 
that when a boy of ten he would leave the other children 
at play and go off by himself to read William Penn's 
works or Sewel’s history. The time occupied in going 
to and returning from market he frequently spent it 
reading, and often after leaving the harvest field o: 
plough he would seek some shady spot, either to read 
or to enjoy the beauties of nature. It is said that at 
the age of sixteen, besides being well read upon many 
other subjects, he was familiar with most of the prom- 
inent works of early Friends. 

It was customary in the days of his childhood for 
Friends and others to use spirituous liquors in the 
harvest fields. His father was much concerned about 
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this pernicious practice, and assembled his neighbors 
to advise some way to abandon it; this was the first 
temperance movement in the neighborhood. John 
became deeply interested in the subject and a few years 
afterwards, ‘‘ while still a boy wearing a round-a-bout 
jacket, he surprised the old and young by speaking 
at length in one of these meetings on the evils of in- 
temperance.” 

He often alluded in terms of gratitude to the relig- 
ious care of his beloved parents, and his own spiritual 
development seems to have begun at an early age. 
In a week-day meeting a year or two before his death, 
while addressing the little boys, and encouraging them 
to listen and give heed to the restraints and teachings 
of “ the still, small voice’’ within them, he told them 
of the joy he had felt when a very little boy, sitting 
with the other school children where they then sat, 
and wetting with his tears the floor at his feet, while 
his full heart was lifted up in praises to his heavenly 
Father for His goodness in preserving him in the hour 
of temptation. 

For some other incidents of John’s boyhood we 
are indebted to a sketch of his life by Elizabeth Pea- 
body, who says: “ He loved the society of girls and 
was much loved in his turn by them. Ina thousand 
gentle ways he would insinuate serious aims into their 
youthful pursuits. His eldest sister told me many 
anecdotes of his playful ministry to their improvement. 
Sometimes when a sewing group of girls were gathered 
at his father’s house, conversing in the wild way com- 
mon to a certain age of girlhood, her brother would 
sit by unobserved, write down all that was said, and 
read it to them afterwards, to convict them of their 
nonsense. But he could do such things with that 
genuine tact of the heart which healed the disease 
without wounding painfully. He had no quarrel with 
the merriment, for he was himself full of practical 
jokes, which were the innocent overflowings of the 
vitality of his mirthful nature. 

‘‘ But it must not be understood that, because he 
was thus refined and lovely to woman, he was in the 
smallest degree effeminate. On the contrary he was 
an athlete. He lived and worked on his father’s farm, 
who had not a more efficient laborer. A description 
of his feats of wood-cutting and other farm work 
would sound fabulous to those who knew him only in 
the later years of his life. But those too strenuous 
labors of his early years undermined his constitution. 

In telling me, within a year or two of his death, of 
one of those feats of wood-cutting, after which he most 
sensibly felt the decay of muscular power, he confessed 
to some excess of that natural ambition of young men 
for pre-eminence in physical power, which sends so 
many into the military camp.” 

During his boyhood, a lecturer on botany coming 
into the village, he became at an early age quite an 
adept in vegetable physiology. ‘‘ He was the only 
one of the class,’ said one of the other members, 
‘who learned botany ; and after the lecturer was gone 
he collected us together into a voluntary class, and 
roamed the fields with us gathering and analyzing 
flowers.”” Thus he really taught his sisters and their 


companions the delightful science he never ceased 
to love. 
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His early opportunities for obtaining a scholastic 


education were very limited, compared with the 
extensive acquirements of his later years in science and 
literature. 
his seventeenth year, which he spent at Westtown 
Boarding School. 
in study, and devoted his hours of relaxation chiefly 
to the reading of history and biography. 
industrious in all his agricultural pursuits in order that 
he might have more time for intellectual culture. He 
considered it a blessing that it was necessary for him 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
he was found lighting his lamp long before dawn, for 
uninterrupted study. 
of recreation among the hills and streams, drawn 
thither by his love of botany and mineralogy. A 
biographer says of him: ‘ The powers of his intellect, 
thus expanding by vigorous cultivation, he continually 
sought new accessions of knowledge by tracing out 
that exquisite connection of the physical sciences, 
which proves that— 


He was a pupil in the village school until 
During that year he was earnest 


He was 


In winter 


In summer he spent his seasons 


‘‘All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul."’ 


ELIZABETH LLoyp. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 13. 
POLITICAL INDUSTRY. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—God is no respecter of persons ; but in every 


nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is acceptable to him.—Acts, x., 34, 35. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, xii., 1-24. 
Ir will not have been forgotten that on the death of 
Herod the Great a few years after the birth of Jesus, 
his kingdom, which included what is now known as 
Palestine, as well as some districts beyond it, was 
divided among three sons. Philip was made Gov- 
ernor of the district north of the Sea of Galilee ; 
Herod Antipas was given the rule of Galilee and the 
district east of the Jordan; and Archelaus with a 
superior title became ruler of Judea and Samaria. 
The last proved inefficient. He showed no capacity 
for the difficult duties of his position. Revolt and 
bloodshed with growing disaffection marked the whole 
period of his rule. About the time when Jesus at 
twelve years of age made his first recorded visit to 
the Passover the patience of the Roman masters was 
exhausted, and Archelaus was banished to Spain, 
while Judea passed under the more direct government 
of Rome, authority being vested in an officer known 
as “procurator.’’ This officer ‘‘ resided at Czsarea, 
was allowed a small army of auxiliary troops—that 
is, troops gathered from the province—received his 
salary from the imperial treasury, exercised supreme 
judicial authority within the province, deciding matters 
of life and death, and administered the department of 
finance. Until the time of Agrippa I. (41-43 A.D.) 
he also could appoint the high priest.” (Riggs.) 
Little is known of the first four procurators (6-26 
A.D.). In the time of the first, Quirinius, the Roman 
legate in Syria undertook, by order of Augustus, a 
census of the people of Judea for purposes of admin- 
istration and of taxation. This is the Quirinius 
referred to in Luke as engaged in taking a census at 
the time of the birth of Jesus; some think the his- 
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torian of the third gospel has confused the dates, 
writing, as he did, long after the event, and has used 
this census to explain the presence of the mother of 
Jesus in Bethlehem at the time of his birth. The 
taking of the census provoked a serious revolt by a 
band of enthusiasts called ‘‘ zealots,’ whose creed was 
‘‘no Lord but Jehovah; no tax but the temple tax ; 
no friend but the zealot." The revolt was led by one 
Judas, called the “ Galilean.’’ It was put down with 
severity, the leader being killed. The rule of the 
four procurators, already referred to, coincided very 
nearly with the period of Jesus’ private life. During 
this time “the Sanhedrin, the highest tribunal of the 
nation, enjoyed a large degree of power.”’ It was 
supreme in all matters relating to the religious life of 
the people ; and it was the policy of the Romans to 
allow its authority in all matters not affecting the 
empire. Its power was limited to Judea, though its 
decisions were received as valid among the Jews 
everywhere. At its head was the high priest, at this 
time appointed by the procurator, and removable by 
him at pleasure. In the year 27 A.D., Pontius Pilate 
became procurator, holding the office for ten years. 
He is described by a contemporary as a man of 
‘‘unbending and recklessly hard character.”” He had 
no sympathy with Jewish prejudices, and provoked 
many violent measures of opposition, but with the 
strength of the Roman machine behind him he was 
able to sustain himself for ten years. 

In Galilee Herod Antipas proved a fairly able 
administrator. Like his father he was a great builder. 
The city of Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee was built 
by him, and named in honor of the Emperor who 
succeeded Augustus in the year14 A.D. He became 
infatuated with his brother’s wife, whom he married 
after a double divorce. In 37 A.D. Caligula became 
Emperor, and two years later Herod was banished. 
Philip was an able ruler. Soon after his death in 34 
A.D. his province was given by Caligula to his 
favorite Herod Agrippa, a grandson of Herod the 
Great, with the title of king. In 39 the provinces of 
Herod Antipas were added, and in 41, after terrible 
experiences with the incapacity of procurators follow- 
ing Pilate, Samaria and Judea were annexed by 
Claudius to his possessions. His reign was a period 
of rest for the troubled land. His persecution of the 
Christians was a part of his Jewish policy. He 
honored the law and himself observed its require- 
ments. But the period of quiet was all too short. 
In 44, in the very climax of his career, he died 
suddenly. His son was not entrusted by the Romans 
with his father’s responsibilities. All Palestine passed 
under the control of Roman procurators, of whom 
Felix and Festus, both of whom we shall meet in 
studying Paul’s career, were two. Their rapacity and 
ignorance or carelessness of Jewish feelings led to 
repeated and bloody conflicts, and to ever-growing 
hatred. The last of them, Gessius Florus (64-66), 
probably the most wicked of all, goaded the Jews 
into the desperate war which only ended with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a smother of blood in the 
year 70. 


‘‘ BREEDING counts more for men than gold.” 


CER. 


THE VALOR OF NON-RESISTANCE. 
From a Speech by William Lloyd Garrison. 

It happened to me to be born in the center of the great 
moral struggle of the century, culminating in the 
bloodiest civil war in history, and yet into an 
atmosphere of peace. For, while throughout the 
country there raged a conflict of violence, within the 
walls of home I heard from infancy only inculcations 
of non-resistance. Not that non-resistance which 
implies cowardice, the surrender of right for the sake 
of personal safety, but that ideal and self-forgetful 
gospel which reaches the loftiest limit of courage. 

I know of no word more misunderstood. Men 
use it with contempt who fail to understand its faintest 
spirit. The few who catch its high inspiration marvel 
at the strength of character which dares exemplify it. 
Abject? Were ever reformers more righteously 
defiant than the non-resistants? Passive? They 
were the embodiment of activity. Did their religion 
—for it was their religion before Tolstoi called it his 
religion—include subservience, suppression of convic- 
tion or curbing of speech? History preserves the 
story of no body of men and women more devoted or 
courageous. In their ranks there was no room for 
cowards. 

Does it require great courage to resent an injury, 
to return blow for blow? The brute and the bully 
deal in such coin. Indeed, cowardice is the inability 
to suffer wrong without retaliation. When I seek for 
the ideal types of chivalry and moral courage I turn 
to the non-resistant Abolitionists. For, literally 
following the injunctions of Jesus, they were the scoff 
of a nation calling itself Christian. 

There is a wide difference between the non-resist- 
ants and the so-called Peace men. When the occasion 
arrived for putting the precept into practice the first 
held to their principles in spite of consequences. The 
second, by a mental process, were able to suspend 
their principles for the time being, and find excuse for 
bending to the popular breeze. Hence, he who would 
countenance no deviation from the moral law was held 
to be an unpractical fanatic. The man who could fold 
and put away his creed like an umbrella, when its 
prominence was uncomfortable, was esteemed sensible 
and practical. 

In the Boston Pro-slavery mob of 1835, the 
Liberator office was besieged, and the editor, whom 
the rioters sought, wasinside. He wasa non-resistant 
“At this juncture,” he says, “an abolition brother, 
whose mind had not been previously settled on the 
Peace question, it his anguish and alarm for my 
safety, and in view of the helplessness of the civil 
authority said, ‘I must henceforth repudiate the 
principle of non-resistance. When the civil arm is 
powerless, my own rights are trodden in the dust and 
the lives of my friends are put in imminent peril by 
ruffians. I will hereafter stand ready to defend mysel! 
and them at all hazards.’ Putting my hand upon his 
shoulder, I said, ‘Hold, my dear brother! You 
know not what spirit you are of. Of what value or 
utility are the principles of peace and forgiveness if we 
may repudiate them in the hour of peril and suffering ? 
Do you wish to become like one of those violent and 





blood-thirsty men who are seeking my life? Shall we 
give blow for blow and array sword against sword ? 
God forbid! I will perish sooner than raise my hand 
against any man, even in self-defense, and let none of my 
friends resort to violence for my protection. If my life 
be taken the cause of emancipation will not suffer.’ ”’ 

Surely such a spirit is the farthest removed from 
cowardice. If Jesus, in his hour of trial, had drawn 
a sword upon his persecutors, or knocked them down 
with his fists, it is safe to say he would never have 
been capable of preaching the Sermon on the Mount, 
or have been the Messiah of the Christian faith. Yet 
so illogical are we that no surprise is occasioned, when, 
after nineteen centuries of Christianity, the clergyman 
exchanges his surplice for the chaplain’s uniform. 
One would think that the rapid transition from a 
sermon inculcating the return of good for evil, to the 
martial prayer invoking Divine assistance for men 
seeking ‘‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
would dislocate the logical process. 

There is a recent picture by a French artist, a 
copy of which should hang in every household where 
peace is exalted. It is the pathetic figure of the 
Christ upon the Cross, with bleeding hands and feet, 
and beneath him a lifeless soldier and his steed slain in 
battle. The artist has chosen for his pictorial sermon 
these efficient words : ‘“‘ For Humanity—for Country.”’ 
The Cross ever towers above the Sword. 


“WEALTHY, NOT RICH.” 
TuoseE Englishmen who imagine and assert that in 
the United States the dollar is almighty overlook the 
profound respect, amounting at times almost to rev- 
erence, with which Americans regard men, like Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who believe in plain living and high 
thinking. Emerson has had many disciples in pub- 
lic as well as in private life, and the position which 
they occupy in the esteem and confidence of their 
fellow citizens is one unapproached by any of our 
multi-miilionaires. A few years ago the annual in- 
come of one member of the Federal Senate was re- 
puted to exceed $14,000,000 from one source alone. 
So far as we know, that gentleman’s voice has never 
been heard but twice in the Senate chamber, and 
were he to speak oftener he would be listened to with 
more surprise than respect. On the other hand, there 
is no Senator who deserves and commands so much 
attention when he rises to discuss a public question 
as does the Hon. George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts ; 
indeed, we do not hesitate to say that, since the death 
of Daniel Webster, there has never been a Senator 
whose utterances bear so well the searching test of 
type. Yet this man, who for a quarter of a century 
has worthily represented the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts in the Upper House of the Federal Legis- 
lature, has never known what it is to possess so 
modest an income even as two thousand dollars a 
year, outside of his salary. Upto a twelvemonth 
ago, he had been unable to rent even a humble dwell- 
ing but had lived in boarding houses, some toler- 
able, some intolerable, during the whole of his use- 
ful and honorable career in Washington. Has the 
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fact impaired his social dignity or his political 
weight? We reply, not an iota. That is a truth well 
known to men who have lived in the Federal capital, 
and it is a truth as creditable to the American people 
as it is to Senator Hoar himself—[Harper’s 


Weekly. | 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


WHEN a witness is put on the stand in the court of 
justice, to testify as to the matter on trial, he solemnly 
swears, in the sight of God, that in his testimony he 
will speak “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.’’ Yet there is a familiar saying that 
has properly gained wide currency : ‘“‘ The truth is not 
to be spoken at all times.” How are these two dec- 
larations to be reconciled? If they are irreconcilable, 
which is to be our guide? When a court of justice is 
seeking to ascertain the full truth about a matter, it is 
one’s duty to tell the whole truth so far as he knows 
it, and therefore he swears that he will do this. But 
between man and man in ordinary intercourse it is a 
different matter. 

We are not bound to tell a person all that we think 
about him, or all that we think about another, or all of 
our personal trials or feelings, even though this be utter- 
ly true. All that we do say should be the truth in any 
case, but it would in many a case be unreasonable, or 
unkind, or absolutely wrong, to tell the whole truth. 
We may know much that the one to whom we speak 
ought not to know, or that we ought not to tell. 
Duty, propriety, kindness,—above all, love,—should 
control and restrain us in truth-telling. Refraining 
from speaking the whole truth to all and always is as 
clearly a duty as refraining from murder, or theft, or 
personal abuse, or lying. Let us remember that. 

—[S. S. Times. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 
“THE POOR ARE ALWAYS WITH US.” 


Do not the poor in physical and mental power, in 
ideality, in energy and persistence in high purpose, 
determination to make an exemplary path in life, make 
the world, the true Humanity as we see it to-day? 

All the art we see is the result of leadership, the 
few scheming, thinking, orderly planning to use the 
power element to produce in architecture, in ship- 
building, in agriculture, in commerce. This humanity, 
whether rich or poor, applauds and gives the leader, 
the schemer, planner, and persistent executor, due 
credit for his production! Materialism, thus resulting 
in money-making, draws imitators and encourages an 
ambitiom in a practical, world-wide field, in which 
egotism, domineering, selfishness, and power, sways 
the controlling sceptre. 

Where, in the rank of every-day life, is the spiritual 
thinker, evangelist, minister? They seem to come and 
go, sing their heavenly songs in peace, and vanish as 
do the feathered songsters of the fields and forests, while 
poor humanity plods on life’s journey receiving its 
daily bread in temporal and spiritual joy. 

Mayten, Cal. G. A. N. 
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Epirors: LypriA H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 
BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 4, 1903 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF CHRISTIANS. 
Ir we had not become accustomed to the fact it would 
occasion surprise us to observe how small is the influ- 
ence of professing Christians as such, or their principles 
in determining public questions. This lack of efficiency 
is not due to lack of machinery. In addition to its 
multitudes of churches Christendom has a world-wide 
woman's union, homes for many kinds of unfortunates, 
anti-saloon leagues, prohibition 
Endeavor societies, Epworth 
associations without number. Its missionary societies 
encircle the globe. Its educational institutions are 
numerous and wealthy. Its special newspapers and 
magazines are widely read. Yet with all these 
advantages the Christian men and women of our 
country—or of any other—have vastly less influence 
than their numbers would lead us to expect. A 
political party of four million voters would be a force 
to reckon with in every election. 


Christian 
and other 


parties, 
Leagues, 


Its principles would 
appear in party platforms, its votes would be eagerly 
sought by the leaders of party campaigns. Yet as a 
matter of fact while the German vote, the Irish vote, 
the Negro vote are looked after and bid for in every 
election by the introduction of special “ planks’’ in 
their interest, there is little or no effort to placate or 
to win the Christian vote. A shocked and grieved 
voice now answers, perhaps—‘‘ But we have total 
separation of Church and State in this country.” 
True—but have we therefore also a separation of 
Christianity and national righteousness ? 

It is true that there are many public questions in 
which the right course is not yet clear and it is in the 
interest of truth and right that earnest and honest 
men should be on both sides. But there are many 
practical affairs on which there can be no question as 
to the attitude of the Christian. Christian men and 
women with hardly a dissenting voice will agree that 
the licensing of the saloon is not a final solution of 
the liquor problem. At the best or worst it will be 
asserted that it is a stepping stone to something 
better. Yet there is no strong demand from the 
Christian church that the next step be taken, no deep 
interest on the part of Christendom at large as to 


what the next step should be. There is no difference 


—in theory—among Christians as to the growing 
custom of practically licensing the social evil, but the 
theoretical objection does not have a perceptible 
influence in the matter. The unspeakably evil condi- 
tions of many of our municipal governments are 
weakly deplored by good men who even more 
weakly keep the evil administrations in authority. 
The fact is that Christianity needs Christians. As 
a matter of fact we do not,—most of us,—really care 
very much if our fellow Christians are hungry and cold, 
unless they happen to be near enough at hand to of- 
fend our sight and hearing. Christian men and women 
do not care very much that half a dozen of their 
‘brothers”’ die of 
day of every year. 


drink every hour of every 
They do not care enough 
out for it, if 


to put themselves 


young and 


innocent girls from foreign lands are systemat- 
ically induced to come to our country by glaring 
accounts of abundant work and liberal pay, and 
are then sold into lives of vice and degradation. 
They object to these things, it is true, but how faint 
and feeble the protest! There are, of course noble ex- 
ceptions to these statements, but in the main are they 
not true? The protest is too faint to bring about 
effective legislation; it hardly concerns itself with 
enforcement after legislation is secured. Societies 
organized for such enforcement, like the Law and 
Order Society of Philadelphia, for instance, do not 
command even a fraction of the loyal support that does 
the corrupt party against whose leaders it finds itself 
pitted. 

Are these statements exaggerated? Iftrue Christ 
ian brotherhood existed among the millions who use 
the name would it be impossible to unite them against 
any of the evils under the sun? would the increasing 
preparation for universal war be accepted as the best 
means to bring in universal peace? If Christians de- 
sired righteousness with half their hunger and thirst 
for riches, power or position, would we be confronted 
by the spectacle of stolen franchises, bribed officers, 
and police-protected vice which has been shown i: 
some of our greatest cities ? 

We need more than machinery, or money, or new 
parties, or new schemes—a genuine heart-searching 
revival of religious life, a rethroning of ideals, a new 
birth of Christian manhood, clean-hearted and of 
right purpose toward God and man. We have plenty 
of organizations; let us have a renewal of motive 
power. The machines we have are good enough ; let 
us build up the fires under the boilers. 


THE commanding officer of the United States troops 
stationed in Alaska complains that drunkenness has increase 
since beer has been forbidden in the post exchange and says 





that the soldiers frequent the many vile saloons that surround 
the barracks. A few years ago the sale of liquor was entirely 
forbidden in the territory of Alaska ; had not the prohibitory 
law been repealed it would be an easy matter for the military 
authorities to close these saloons. 

The evils that accompany license and the wrongs done to 
the natives are forcibly stated in ‘‘A Plea for the Indians of 
Alaska,’’ in-a recent issue of the Red Man and Helper, 
published at Carlisle, Pa. The article is written by F. A. 
Golder, who was teacher of the United States public school at 
Unga, Alaska, from 1899 to 1902, and was then made United 
States Commissioner. His story of outrages committed by 
drunken and vicious white men upon helpless Indian women, 
and of the indifference and open connivance of immoral 
officials, is not pleasant reading for American citizens. 


WE have received an interesting pamphlet entitled 
‘Science the Arbiter,’’ published by the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Pennsylvania. Itisareplytocriticisms 
several 
successive numbers of the Pennsylvania Medical Journal. 


on school physiologies, which have appeared in 


The criticisms were written by a committee appointed for that 
purpose by the Pennsylvania Medical Society, of which Dr. 
L. J. Lautenbach, of Philadelphia, is the chairman. The 
reply is made by the Advisory Board of the National Woman's 
are eminent 
Every one of the 167 criticisms on the endorsed 
physiologies is answered in detail, and eminent authorities on 
both sides of the Atlantic are quoted to show that alcohol is a 


Christian Temperance Union, six of whom 


physicians. 


poison, that it tends to lessen physical vigor and mental 
power, and is a large factor in tuberculosis, insanity, and 
many other diseases. The evil effects of tobacco, especially 
upon the young, and the degeneracy consequent upon its 
general use, are also clearly set forth. The pamphlet will be 
sent to 8,000 physicians in lennsylvania, 1,000 newspapers, 


and 200 school superintendents. 


In the first number of the Arzends’ Quarterly Examiner 
(London) for 1903 Joseph S. Walton has an able article on 
‘‘ The Legacy of William Penn and His People to the Federal 
Government of the United States."’ The author claims that 
the following governmental ideas are based on practices 
introduced by William Penn ; a general government ccmposed 
of independent sovereignties ; the right of legislative assem- 
the 


- and the nomiration 


blies to adjourn at their own pleasure ; the ideas cf 
referendum and of a supreme judiciary 
of candidates in an open convention composed of delegates 


from different sections. 


Indian Schools, 
that has been 
At Chilocca, 
Oklahoma, there is an agricultural school which owns 8,600 


THE report of the Superintendent of 
the 
made in the industrial training of the Indians 


Estelle Reel, shows great advance 


acres of land ; here hundreds of pupils are receiving instruction 
in farming, dairying, and stock raising. In many of the 
schools the pupils are taught the Indian arts of basket-making, 
blanket-weaving, bead-work, pottery, etc., and also how to 
make lace of modern designs. The Indian mother who by 
any of these arts is a bread-winner during the long winter 
months commands more respect and consideration. 

THE Ministerial Union of Philadelphia, at its quarterly 
meeting in Wesley Hall, on the 30th ultimo, passed resolutions 
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against the Phillips Racing bill which has been introduced in 
the State Legislature for the purpose of legalizing horse racing 
and race-track gambling. There is very great danger that 
this bill will pass, and as Friends have always borne a 
testimony against gambling in every form, they should send 
their protests without delay, individually and collectively. If 
too late to reach Senators and Representatives let them appeal 
to Governor Pennypacker to interpose his veto for the honor 
of the Commonwealth. 


CANBY.—At ‘‘Greenwood,’’ Hulmeville, Pa., Third 
month 5, 1903, to Joseph Paxson and Maria Abbott Canby, a 
son, named Arthur Mauleverer Canby. 


FOULKE.—At Ambler, Pa., Second month 21, 1903, to 
Joseph T. and Laura L. Foulke, a son, whois named Edward 
Foulke. 


JOHN.—At Millville, Pa., Third month 6, 1903, to Charles 
D. and Laura M. John, a son, who is named Charles Harold 
John. 


MARRIAGES. 

FELL—BROWN.—In Penn Township, Pennsylvania 
Third month 25, 1903, by Friends’ ceremony, Mary H., 
daughter of George and Sarah Brown, to Wilmer M., son of 
the late Richard H. and Eliza T. Fell, formerly of London 
Grove, Chester county, Pa. 

MATTHEWS—STARR.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, in Fawn Grove borough, York county, Pa., Third 
month 12, 1903, by Friends’ ceremony, Wesley Royston 
Matthews, son of the late Eli and Clara Matthews, of Monkton, 
Maryland, and Lua Mary, daughter of Jeremiah J. and the 
late Lucy L. B. Starr, of Fawn Grove, Pa. 

NICHOLS—PYLE.—At the home of the bride's foster 
parents, at 8 p. m., Tenth month 14, 1902, Fred Nichols, of 
Minerva, Iowa, son of Warren Nichols, and Minnie D., 
adopted daughter of Lewis and Eliza M. Pyle. Ceremony 
legalized by Nathan Edsall, a minister of Marietta Monthly 
Meeting, of the Society of Friends, of which the bride is an 
interested member. 

NICHOLS—SEAMAN.—At the home of the bride's 
parents in Marietta, lowa, at 7.30 p. m., the 25th of Third 
month, by Friends’ ceremony, legalized by Nathan Edsall, 
minister of Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends, Margaret 
A., daughter of William and Orvilla Seaman, and Walter S. 
Nichols, son of Horace M. Nichols, of Hartland, Marshall 
county, lowa, both members of Marietta Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

RALEY—TOMLINSON. —On the evening of Third month 
II, 1903, at Salem, Ohio, at the home of the bride, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Kersey Raley, of Rogers, Ohio, and 
Lydia B. Tomlinson. 


DEATHS. 


HOLBERT.—In Jamison, Pa., Third month 18, 1903, 
Mary H. Holbert, wife of Edward Holbert, aged 79 years. 

HOLLINSHEAD.—On Third month 6, 1903, near 
Medford, N. J., Charles Hollinshead, in his 77th year; a 


member of Medford Monthly Meeting. 

KESTER.—At Millville, Pa., Third month 14, 1903, of 
paralysis, Mary Ann Kester, widow of John P. Kester, aged 
82 years, 3 monthsand 21 days ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

She had been gradually failing for several months, but 
was able to be about the house until the last four days. She 
was the oldest of a family of nine children, all of whom survive 
her except one brother, the youngest being a sister in her 62d 
year. These reside in five different States, Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, and South Dakota. Noneof them were 
able to be present at her funeral, but the combined ages of 
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five brothers and sisters-in-law and five cousins: present was 
755 years, the oldest being 86, and the youngest 67. She is 
also survived by a daughter, Sarah J. Kester. 

Home was the place that knew her life-work best, and 
from it her remains were interred in Friends’ Cemetery on 
the afternoon of the 18th. ‘‘ Give her the fruit of her hands 
and let her own works praise her in the gates."’ 


LEEDOM.—lIn Pineville, Pa., on Third month 22, 1903, 
John E. Leedom, aged 83 years. 

MOSHER.—Of typhoid pneumonia, at the residence of 
her father-in-law, Dr. B. D. Mosher, Granville, N. Y., on 
Third month 17, 1903, Laura, wife of Charles I. Mosher, 
aged 17 years. 

Hers was a beautiful life and her death particularly sad, 
as she had only been in Granville six months a bride. Of a 
sweet disposition and lovable nature, she endeared herself to 
all, and her presence always cast a radiance as of sunshine. 
An affectionate and devoted wife and daughter, and dearly 
beloved by all who knew her for the gentle manner and 
evidences of a pure and Christ-like spirit which she constantly 
showed. 

In the family of Dr. B. D. and Lydia J. Mosher, her 
husband's parents, she was loved with all the fondness that 
could have been given to an own daughter, and by them the 
memory of her presence in their home will be cherished as 
one of the brightest and most beautiful events of their lives. 
She was the only child of her mother, who is a widow. While 
we sympathize with all her loved ones in the deep sorrow 
which her sudden departure has caused them, we trust that 
they will find consolation in the great and ever-abundant 
source of all good. We especially desire for the dear young 


husband thus early bereft of his chosen companion the support 
which can only be found in our Heavenly Father's love, and 
in His precious promise of life eternal, with all the joy which 
the infinite mind of God can provide. 

The deceased was active in the Trinity church, of which 
she was a member, her husband and his parents being members 
of the Society of Friends. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Tue Centennial Anniversary of the establishment of Dunning’s 
Creek Monthly Meeting will be observed by appropriate 
exercises in a public meeting to be held by both branches of 
the Society, on Second-day, the 13th inst., in the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Fishertown, Pa. E. Howard 
Blackburn, of Bedford, a member of the committee on arrange- 
ments, writes that a friendly invitation is extended to all who 
may feel inclined to be present on that occasion. Friends 
from a distance who contemplate attending should arrange to 
be there on the Seventh-day preceding and should give him 
early notice of their coming, that arrangements may be made 
for meeting them. 


A member of White Plains Friends’ Meeting, N. Y., writes 
that on Third month 29 Dana Cluff, from Brooklyn, attended 
their meeting. His presence was very acceptable and he 
offzred many words of encouragement. 


OwING to the immense fields of ice that gathered on the 
rocks above Goat Island, the American fall at Niagara was 
practically dry on the 22d instant, so that it could have been 
crossed at the brink by men with high boots. The river bed 
in the vicinity of the Three Sister Islands was quite dry, and 
the center fall, between Goat and Luna Islands, was a skeleton 
of itself. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL PAYNE, Secretary Moody, Senator 
Proctor, and Congressmen Cannon and Foss, after arriving 
in Santiago from Havana, expressed their surprise and 
enthusiasm at the wonderful resources of the interior of the 
island. 


A MAN only twenty-nine years of age, who eight years ago 
was a plain clerk, has been made manager of a street railway 
system in New York city including 460 miles of tracks and an 
army of 14,000 employees.—[Wilmington Morning News. ] 
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COMMITTEE ON ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


THE Joint Committee of the Several Yearly Meet- 
ings for Work among Isolated Friends, in accordance 
with the minute of adjournment made at Coldstream, 
Ontario, last summer, will meet at Richmond, Indiana, 
at the time of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and its mem- 
bers are urged to arrange their plans for the summer 
so that they will be able to attend. The Yearly 
Meeting begins its business sessions Eighth month 24, 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders being held the 
Seventh-day preceding. It is important that all the 
yearly meetings should have their lists of isolated 
members revised by that time. Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting has already made a complete revision. 

Members of monthly meetings included in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting are requested to examine the 
lists published in last year’s Extracts, and send ne- 
cessary additions and corrections before the time of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

ELIzABETH Ltoyp, Clerk. 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


HISTORY OF THE FRIENDS’ REGISTERS. 

From a pamphlet by John S. Rowntree, 
THE very early establishment of the Friends’ registra- 
tion system appears to have been principally due to 
the sagacity of George Fox. It was a striking piece 
of constructive legislation. The Friends of the 
Commonwealth period do not formally assign, in 
documents that have come down to us, many reasons 
for establishing these registers: in a memorandum to 
be presently quoted it will be observed that the 
example of Scripture is appealed to. There is, 
however, no difficulty in seeing that a register of 
births, deaths, and marriages, was a virtual necessity 
for the Society then in process of organization upon 
the principles proclaimed by Fox and his colleagues. 
As an outcome of their spiritual apprehension of 
Christian truth, the Friends had ceased to have their 
children christened, their weddings celebrated, and 
their funerals conducted by the clergy, and conse- 
quently these great events in human life had ceased 
to be recorded in the parochial registers. It was of 
prime moment for securing the validity of marriages 
solemnized by the Friends’ ceremonial that authentic 
registers should be preserved, whilst the transmission 
of property, and the security of the legal status of 
children demanded that proofs of births and deaths 
should be easily accessible. 

In the following passages from documents of the 
Commonwealth era, enjoining the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, the use of the term 
‘‘members’’ is observable. 

“16thly. And also that Friends buy necessary 
Books for the registering of Births, Marriages, and 
Burials as the holy men of God did of old, as you 
may read through the Scriptures that every one may 
be ready to give testimony and certificate thereof it 
need require or any be called thereunto.” From 
Paper signed “ G. F.”’ with note—*‘ Copies of this to 
be sent all abroad amongst Friends in their men’s 
Meetings.”’ 
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Members or Friends and of the burial of the dead 
who die in the Lord (as they depart out of the body), 
which be done after the manner of the Holy men of 
God recorded in the Scriptures and not after the 
custom of the heathen that know not God.” 

The period over which the Friends’ registers in 
England and Wales extend may be taken at 250 
years. The earliest entries antedate the appointment 
of the Lord Protector, and they have since been 
uninterruptedly maintained down to the reign of 
Edward VII. The entries in these registers rapidly 
increased in number after the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings were established 1660-1670, attaining their 
maximum just prior to the colonization of Pennsyl- 
vania. In their subsequent history two dates stand 
out conspicuously—1737 and 1837—the former 
because the line of membership in the Society was 
then more clearly defined by London Yearly Meeting, 
the latter because the State then established a com- 
plete system of civil registration throughout England 
and Wales. It is hardly correct to say, as is some- 
times done, that membership did not exist among 
Friends before 1737; we have seen that the word 
‘‘member”’ occurs in the official documents of the 
Commonwealth period, and—what is more important 
—the substance of membership, community in a 
body, carrying with it reciprocal duties between the 
individual and the congregation, had long been 
recognized. For eighty or ninety years this member- 
ship was determined almost automatically by union 
in worship, in manner of life, by pecuniary contribu- 
tions to common objects, by participation in suffering, 
and when the need arose, by participation in the 
charity so generously extended to the poor and the 
persecuted of ‘‘the people called Quakers.”’ 

As years passed the relief of the poor became 
attended with growing difficulty. It is a curious 
illustration of the perversity of human nature that 
even when persecution was hottest there were persons 
who preferred to live upon alms, though in a prison, 
to doing honest work; and when persecution was 
relaxed the same spirit manifested itself in an aggra- 
vated form. In 1710 the records of the Yearly 
Meeting contain a long document, introduced by 
John Wyeth, showing the difficulty there was both in 
determining who were entitled to receive the relief of 
the Society, and, in some cases, upon whom the 
obligation of giving relief rested. Persons claimed 
relief who were not thought deserving by their 
Monthly Meeting, and these meetings sometimes 
quarrelled among themselves as to which was liable 
to give relief. Hence grew up a body of legislation, 
and of practice, determined sometimes by appeals to 
superior meetings. The often-quoted minute of 1737 
was largely a consolidation of previously existing law. 
It occupies nearly six pages of the Yearly Meeting's 
Proceedings. The opening sentence shows its con- 
nection with the system of poor relief. Edmund 
Gurney presented the report or draft minute which de- 
clared ‘that all Friends shall be deemed members of the 
Quarterly, Monthly, or Two Weeks Meeting within 


That a record be kept (as Friends are | the compass of which they inhabited or dwelt, the 
moved) of the births of children of such as are | 


first day of Fourth-month, 1737, except such who 
are settled pensioners to, or have within one year last 
past_been relieved by, any other such Meeting. In 
that case he, she, or they shall be deemed a member 
or members of the Meeting to which they are a 
pensioner, or by whom they have been so relieved.” 

The results of this legislation have been far- 
reaching ; as respects registration, they only became 
apparent gradually. Previous to 1737 the births of 
all the children of Friends, whose parents so desired, 
had been registered in the Society’s books. Hence- 
forth those not in membership were marked “ N.M.”’ 
The Yorkshire registers of births contain 13,280 
entries prior to 1700, of which only twenty-four are 
marked non-members, whilst, between that year and 
1800, out of 5,078 entries, one-fifth, 979, are so 
described. In the remaining interval between 1800- 
1837 there were 4,168 entries, 1,625, or nearly two- 
fifths being those of non-members. 

On the establishment of the civil registration in 
1837 the Friends’ registration of non-member children 
entirely ceased conformably with a regulation of the 
Yearly Meeting of 1836. The change in respect to 
death was less abrupt. The register of mortality after 
1837, so far as non-members were concerned, became 
virtually a register of burials; a considerable, but 
diminishing number of non-member entries are still 
made, of persons not in membership interred in the 
Friends’ burial-grounds. In 1840 the Friends’ 
registers were surrendered to the Government. They 
were stated in round figures to contain entries of 
260,000 births, 310,000 burials, and 40,000 marriages. 

It is clear that the seventeenth century Friends’ 
registers do not indicate the existence of a Friend 
population, nearly so large as on other grounds there 
is reason to believe did exist. It is patent that the 
number of entries in times of relaxed Church govern- 
ment, ¢.g., 1740—60, diminished, and again recovered 
when the discipline was re-established. We see that, 
at the present time, of the whole number of persons 
who would have been accounted Friends in the latter 
part of the seventeenth and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth centuries, about one-third are not so 
closely identified with the Society as to be “‘in mem- 
bership.” In every religious community there is a 
margin of borderers, persons more or less sympathetic, 
like Judge Fell in the days of the Commonwealth, 
yet not fully identified with the body. Undoubtedly 
many persons occupied this position in the seven- 
teenth century, and it must be doubtful how far this 
class employed the Friends’ registers. A close 
examination of the early registration entries shows 
that the record of births is less complete than that of 
burials. It is, however, wonderful that the seven- 
teenth century registers are as complete as they are ; 
they are a monument to the care of the Friends of 
those days, especially in view of the constant and 
terrible persecution which, during the Commonwealth 
and the reign of Charles the Second, a period of 
nearly forty years, was constantly consigning to 
prison those on whom the care of registration would 
naturally devolve. We do not, however, think that 
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these registers represent the vital statistics of the 
whole Friend population, in the same sense in which 
those of the Registrar-General now represent the 
births, deaths, and marriages of the whole English 
population. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The fifth meeting of the Friends’ Equal 
Rights Association, on the 27th ultimo, was the largest yet 
held. Susan W. Janney ina few well-chosen words introduced 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, who read a paper showing the evolution 
of woman's condition during the past two centuries, and the 
extent of the influence wielded by Friends. She said that the 
need of woman's help during the persecutions of early Friends 
was a large factor in securing the recognition of her equality 
in the Society. She also stated that there are now 1,125,000 
women who have the right to vote upon all questions on 
which men vote. 

The second speaker was Frederic A. Hinkley, pastor of 
the Spring Garden Unitarian church. He said he was 
sincerely thankful that he had grown up in a home where the 
mother was esteemed the companion and equal of the father, 
and his advice to young men entering upon married life is, 
‘* Do all you can to keep your own thought and the thought 
of your wife running along together in parallel lines.’" The 
addresses were followed by a discussion in which several 
participated. 


West CHESTER, Pa.—Herbert P. Worth, acting president 
in the absence of Lewis K. Stubbs, opened the Young Friends’ 
Association, Third month 25, by reading an article by 
George Matheson. 

After the reading of the minutes, the representatives to 
meet with the Executive Committee of Young Friends’ Asso- 
Ciations reported a program for the meeting to be held Yearly 
Meeting week. William P. Sharples, in his paper on ‘‘ Current 
Topics,’’ reported the news of the day. Much interest was 
shown in the fact that liquor has been abolished from our 
national Capitol. Beulah D. Pratt read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Whittier’s Religious Poems.’’ A short biographical 
sketch preceded a character sketch of the poet. Quotations 
from his works showed him the impersonation of the virtues 
of man. Selections from many of his ‘‘ Songs of Labor’’ and 
‘‘Anti-Slavery Poems’’ were read to show his belief in the 
dignity of labor and his attitude on the slave question. That 
bigotry was not in him was proved by reading his poem 
‘*Trust."’ The paper closed with the poems, ‘‘ Requirement’’ 
and ‘‘Adjustment.'’ Anna Green read ‘‘ The Organ Builder."’ 
A discussion on ‘‘ The Personal Touch of our Community of 
Friends,’’ was opened by a paper by Anna B. Smedley, which 
told us what our community should be. Many Friends 
expressed the feeling that we as Friends are having an influence 
and are cordial among ourselves. Others felt that we might 
be more so than we are. ABIGAIL JACKSON, Sec. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Third month 19, at the home 
of Joel S. Ball. 

History reading was continued by Anna E. Jordan from 
‘* The Life of Benjamin Hallowell.’’ ‘‘ Cheerfulness '’ was 
the subject of a reading given by Letitia Roberts. Hannah 
M. Penrose read ‘‘ Uncle Peter at the Big House.’’ Another 
reading, by Hannah M. Smulling, entitled ‘‘Saved by a 
Hymn " brought forth some discussion, as it touched on the 
kindly feeling between the ‘‘ BlueandtheGray.’’ A voluntary 
reading was given by Frank Ball from the Ox/¢/ook, subject, 
‘‘A Southern View of the Negro.’’ A letter received from 
Abby D. Munro, of Mt. Pleasant, was then read, and a good 
report of the school was given. An essay written by one of 
the pupils of the first grade of the same school was read from 
the Laing School Visitor, subject, ‘‘ The History of our Flag."’ 
Sentiments were then given, and after the usual silence the 
meeting adjourned. A. &. B.,: Cor. Sec. 
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Newtown, Pa.—The Junior Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Lydretta Rice on Fourth-day evening, Third 
month 25. Martha Wilson, chairman of the supper commit- 
tee, reported progress in regard to the arrangements for a 
supper to be held at the home of Evan T. Worthington on 
Fifth-day, Fourth month 2, the proceeds to be given to the 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, and Home for Destitute Chil- 
dren, of Philadelphia. 

The following were elected 
months :—President, Harry Eyre; Vice-President, Morell 
Smith ; Secretary and Treasurer, Marion Leedom. 

The literary part of the program was then taken up— 
Peace being the subject under discussion. Martha Wilson 
read a very good paper on ‘‘ Friends’ Reasons for Their Peace 
Principles*'; Eva Doan and Hanna Smith read papers in 
answer to the question—‘‘ Is it practical for our Government 
to adopt a peace policy ?’’ Although the general sentiment of 
the meeting was in favor of peace, we did not come to any 
definite plan or conclusion that would establish ‘‘ peace on 
earth and good will to man.”’ HANNAH T. SMITH, Sec. 


officers for the next six 


New York.—Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn met in the library at 16th street and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York, Third month 22, 1903. 

The Treasurer reported that he had in hand $25.00 for 
the General Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
principles, and it was agreed that he should forward the sum 
at once. 

The Committee in charge of the proposed meetings for 
the promulgation of Friends’ principles in New York, 
announced that it had been decided to incorporate the idea 
into our First-day School and that a class would be formed 
for which different ones would be invited to write papers or 
make suitable addresses, having in view the object with which 
the committee was charged. 

The paper of the evening was entitled ‘‘ The Teachings 
of Jesus.’’ The author set the teaching of the Master him- 
self as far above and quite separate from the theology of the 
Christian Churches—which latter he considered of compara- 
tively little value, if worth considering at all. 

WALTER HAVILAND, Sec. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held First-day afternoon, Third month 29, at 
the home of J. Quimby Brown. 

Two papers were read in answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
is the Greatest Need of the Society of Friends?’’ Gilbert 
T. Cocks, the writer of the first paper, spoke briefly of the 
general apathy of our time concerning spiritual matters which 
seems to have affected to some extent the Society of Friends. 
He urged Friends to remember the saying, ‘‘ Example is 
better than precept,’’ to lead pure lives, to live up to our 
reputation for simplicity, strength, and worth. Rowland 
Cocks, in the paper which followed, emphasized the need of 
individual zeal, faithfulness in the attendance of meetings, 
and the desirability of social intercourse among Friends. 
These papers were discussed by Elizabeth K. Seaman, Edmund 
Cocks, J. Quimby Brown, James Seaman, and others. A 
selection entitled ‘‘The Right View of Life,’’ was read by 
Mary B. Cocks. An extremely interesting account of the 
meeting of the Committee of the General Conference was 
given by Edmund Cocks. After the giving of sentiments 
and an announcement of a Friends’ Social to be held at the 
home of Joseph W. Cummin, Fourth month 3, the meeting 
adjourned. A, M. B.,-Cor. See. 


PURCELLVILLE, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association was 


held First-day afternoon, Third month 22. The meeting was 
opened by singing ‘‘ Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me,’’ followed by 
the reading of a Psalm. Thomas Smith read some selections 
from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER on ‘‘ The Greatest Need 
of the Society.'" Henry B. Taylor recited ‘‘ Thanatopsis.”’ 
The question, ‘‘ Is our meeting performing its full duty toward 
the education of the children ?'’ was opened for discussion in 
an excellent paper by Bertha J. Smith. George Hoge and 
William T. Smith gave talks on the same subject. Mary P. 
Brown read an article entitled ‘‘ Self-Sacrifice,’’ after which 
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the question, ‘‘ What books written by Friends ought we as 
Friends to read ?*’ was discussed by Eliza F. Rawson, William 
Brown, and Jesse H. Brown. After singing, ‘‘ Jesus 
Tenderly Calling,’’ the meeting adjourned. 

CAROLINE T. PANCOAST, Secretary. 


is 


HopewELL, VA.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association met Third month 22. 

Under the head of literature, Charles Clevenger read an 
article on the Christian Sabbath. The article showed that we 
not only need rest mentally and bodily once every seven 
days, but we need it fora higher end, to serve a spiritual need. 

Under the head of history, Daniel Lupton read a short 
account of George Fox, by Thomas Ellwood, who knew and 
loved George Fox for years, and said, the most historical 
happening of Europe was the coming of George Fox. 
Carrie D. Lupton had an interesting collection of Current 
Topics. 

A paper on the ‘‘Greatest Need of the Society of 
Friends,’’ was prepared and read by Lydia Irish. After the 
reading of the paper, there was some discussion. 

Some thought we needed a better knowledge of our prin- 
ciples, especially among the young, and more earnest 
individual work and thought. One member said our whole 
need was ‘‘consecration.’’ Others thought we live too much 
in the glories of the past, and do not make ourselves worthy 
successors of our forefathers. We need individual faithful- 
ness in little things, to do our little in the best way we can. 

C.. Pes Cee. See, 


ACCOTINK, VA.—The Woodlawn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of Jacob M. Troth, Third month 15, 1903. 

Ann W. Troth read extracts from John Woolman’'s 
Journal and Sarah Anthony read an article from the Ox//oof, 
which spoke of the value of the Journal. Jane Pidgeon re- 
cited, ‘‘One Little Act,"’ and Ellen Lukens read John J. 
Cornell’s paper on the ‘‘ Greatest Need of the Society of 
Friends.’’ Lidia Gillingham gave a review of the first part 
of Janney’s History, and Sarah Anthony recited ‘' The Jericho 
Road."’ 

After the reading from John J. Cornell's ‘‘ Principles of the 
Society of Friends’’ by Mary W. Cox, the meeting adjourned 
to meet at the home of Courtland Lukens in Fourth month. 

LEWETTA Cox, Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE Historic-Economic Conference held on Third-day 
evening was very interesting. Thechief topics of the evening 
were a paper on ‘‘ Self-Government among Children,’’ and 
another ‘‘Aaron Burr's Conspiracy.’’ 

A native Armenian, H. S. Jenanyan, lately gave a short 
talk in morning collection concerning life and habits in his 
native land. He gave very encouraging reports concerning 
the missionary work being done there. 

The Swarthmore Audubon Club held its regular meeting 
this week. This is the time of year for the most active work 
among the members, for the next few weeks will see the 
migration season at its best. 

Spring holidays began onthe 28th. 
on Fourth month 7. 

Dr. Hull lately gave an illustrated lecture in Philadelphia 
before the Betsy Ross tent of the Daughters of Veterans. 

ry OW, 


Work will be resumed 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

On Third month 11th, Charles T. Underhill entertained the 
pupils of Friends’ Academy and their friends with his imper- 
sonations from ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.’’ Both students and the 
large number of visitors present expressed their appreciation 
of the speaker's able rendering of this favorite story and his 
remarkably skillful delineation of character. ; 

On Third month roth, several teachers and students from 
the Academy attended an illustrated lecture in Glen Cove, on 
Norway, by Rev. M. O'Brien from Brooklyn. 

Joel Borton visited the meeting on First-day morning, the 
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22d and encouraged all present to strive for greater soul 
growth. In the evening he appealed strongly to the students 
in the First-day evening exercises to rise above the petty 
things of life and conquer their troubles and difficulties—to 
overcome—striving ever onward and upward. His words 
were greatly appreciated by all present. 

On Third month 24th, Clarence Broomall, of West 
Chester, Pa., lectured, taking for his subject, ‘‘In the Foot- 
steps of Washington.’’ Aided by a large number of lantern 
slides Mr. Broomall brought vividly before us again familiar 
scenes in the life of our great first President and held the 
close attention of his audience to the end. Many visitors 
were present. 

The exercises at the next meeting of the Students’ Literary, 
Fourth month 2d, will be devoted to birds and nature. A 
large number of students will take part. A bird song with 
words written especially for the occasion will be sung by the 
Primary Quartette. 

The school closes for the Spring vatation on Fourth month 
3d, students returning Fourth month 13th. M. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

ANNA M. Jackson, of New York, has received a letter from 
Abby D. Munro which says: ‘‘We have gotten along all 
right up to this month,— but funds come in slowly now. As 
small as the Endowment Fund is, the interest helps out very 
much. I do wish it could be increased. | keep very well, and 
[ am busy from early morning till bed-time. I havethe new 
room nearly finished. It is over the sewing-room—a nice 
large airy room that will seat forty and upwards, forty-eight 
I think. I would like to enlarge the little building No. 4 
occupies, and then | would be well satisfied with our accom- 
modations. It makes children so uneasy to be crowded. 
School continues large and well attended. Farm work has 
hardly begun, so the pupils haven't commenced to drop off 
yet.”’ 

Anna M. Jackson adds: ‘‘If meetings or individuals who 
are willing to contribute to the support of our schools for 
colored children, will make their contributions now, it will be 
an advantage both to the collector and to the schools.”’ 

A letter from Isaac H. Clothier to the editors, written 
Third month 5th, between Beirut and Joppa, says: ‘‘As you 
are personally interested in President Swain I would add that 
the trip thus far seems to be just what he needed, as he is 
now sleeping well and enjoying fine health.’’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Two books alittle out of the usual order have found their way 
to the editor's table. One of these is called ‘‘ The Road,”’ 
by Charles Clark Harrah, ‘‘ minister of the Gospel.’" The 
book takes its name from the Greek word /odos, which occurs 
one hundred and two times in the New Testament. Paul 
used it in Acts, xxiv., 14, when he said, ‘‘After the Road 
which they calla sect, so serve I the God of our Fathers."’ The 
views expressed in the book are generally in harmony with 
Friends’ principles. The inscription reads ‘‘ To all who love 
God, of all religious or Christian cults ; and to all brother- 
hoods, of all who seek to do good ; and to all men who walk 
alone, of the scattered Friends of mankind, this book is 
dedicated—to point the way to universal Religion and a 
Brotherhood of all mankind.’’ 

(Published by Scott Heights Book Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Price 25 cents.) 


The other volume, ‘‘ The Dawn of the New Era,’’ isa 
story dedicated ‘‘ tothe seekers forthe new day."’ It describes 
the growth of a soul from the gloom of a sensitive boyhood, 
misunderstood and unappreciated, to the ripeness of an 
understanding manhood. The central thought of the book is 
that ‘‘ the healthy condition is the normal condition *’ both for 
body and soul. 

(Published by James H. West Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
price 75 cents.) 


The leading article in the Atlantic Monthly this month, 
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by Charles A. Conant, describes ‘‘ The Function of the Stock 
and Produce Exchanges,’’ showing that they are a necessity 
of our modern civilization, and that the gambling connected 
with them is simply an ugly excrescence. ‘‘ 1he Honorable 
Points of Ignorance,’’ by S. M. Crothers, is very comforting 
to those who are conscious of their limitations. ‘‘ The Foe of 
Compromise,’’ by William Garrott Brown, is a strong paper ; 
and lovers of Emerson will welcome his letters to Herman 
Grimm. There are also several readable stories in this 
number. 


The Century and St. Nicholas both have their usual 
complement of good things. In the former ‘‘ Sonny's 
Father's ’’ monologue concerning riches and wealth, as told 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart, is sound philosophy; and an 
illustrated article, written by Charles Moore, describes ‘‘ The 
Restoration of the White House.’’ In the latter, the story of 
‘* Ben,’’ written by H. S. Canfield, relates the bravery of as 
lovable and intelligent a sheep-dog as ever gladdened a 
lonely shepherd's life. 


Mormonism, in its economic aspects, is the subject of a 
graphic article by Professor Richard T. Ely in Harfer's 
Magazine. He points out the practical nature of the Mormons’ 
religion, and the close associations between their secular and 
religious life. The magazine also contains a portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin's only daughter, Sarah Bache, engraved 
on wood by Henry Wolf from the original painting by 
Hoppner, and a story by William Dean Howells which deals 
with the supernatural relations between a peculiar man and 
his wife. 


The Review of Reviews is well stocked with good articles 
on live topics and contains a reproduction of the famous 
Sargent portrait of President Roosevelt, recently completed, 
about which so much has been written. The award of the 
Anthracite Strike Commission is reviewed and analyzed by 
Dr. Walter E. Weyl.  ‘‘ Political Conditions in Russia,’’ 
apropos of the Czar's recent manifesto, is the subject of a 
well-informed article by N. I. Stone. David E. Cloyd, a 
representative of the General Education Board, has made a 
detailed study of the school situation in two Georgia counties. 
The results of this are valuable for the light that they throw 
on educational conditions throughout the South. 

The Home-Maker is a new dollar magazine published in 
Denver, Colorado. It is edited by Emma F. A. Drake, M. D., 
who is introduced to the readers by Sylvanus Stall, D. D., of 
Philadelphia. There are 48 pages of clean and helpful reading 
matter for parents and children, and no advertisements. 


A ROYAL HEART. 
RAGGED, uncomely, and old and gray, 
A woman walked in a Northern town, 
And through the crowd as she wound her way 
One saw her loiter and then stoop down, 
Putting something away in her old torn gown. 


‘« You are hiding a jewel,’’ the watcher said, 

(Ah, that was her heart— had the truth been read !) 
‘* What have you stolen?’ he asked again. 

Then the dim eyes filled with sudden pain, 

And under the flickering light of the gas 

She showed him her gleaning. ‘‘ It's broken glass,”’ 

She said ; ‘‘I hae lifted it up frae the street 

To be oot o’ the road o’ the bairnies’ feet !"’ 


Under the fluttering rags astir 
That was a royal heart that beat ! 
Would that the world had more like her 
Smoothing the road for its bairnies’ feet ! 
— Will H. Ogilvie, in Spectator. 


‘*Oh, power to do! oh, baffled will ! 
Oh, prayer and action! ye are one. 
Who may not strive, and yet fulfill 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished with God, is done.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


APRIL. 
Saw ye April by the way ? 
Was she grave or was she gay, 
Breath of March or smile of May 
Brought she from far lands? 


Flowrets in her wind-tossed hair, 

Tears upon her cheek so fair, 

Yet a smile of beauty rare. 
Blossoms fill her hands. 


In her fluttering robe of green, 
Matched by naught that e’er was seen, 
Seems she not a very queen? 

Eyes of dove's breast hue. 


By her side the shadows troop 

At her feet white daisies group, 

To her brooklet mirror stoop, 
Now her eyes are blue. 


Light of foot and light of heart, 

Fairies could not play her part, 

Frowning brow and winsome art 
Fill her blithesome reign. 


If you meet her on your way, 
Meet her fair some springtime day, 
She will win your heart away, 
You resist in vain. 
M. ALICE BRowN. 


EARLY SPRING GLADNESS. 


Now clap your hands together, 
For this is April weather, 

And love again is born ; 
The west wind is caressing, 
The turf your feet is pressing 

Is thrilling to the morn. 


To see the grass a-greening, 
To find each day new meaning 
In sky and tree and ground ; 
To see the waters glisten, 
To linger long, and listen 
To every wakening sound ! 


To feel your nerves a-tingle 
By grackle’s reedy jingle, 
Or starling’s brooky call, 
Or pheebe’s salutation, 
Or sparrow’s proclamation 
Atop the garden wall ! 


The maple trees are thrilling, 
Their eager juices spilling 
In many a sugar camp. 
I see the buckets gleaming, 
I smell the smoke and steaming, 
I smell the fragrant damp. 


The mourning dove is cooing, 
The meadow-lark is wooing— 

I see his flashing quills ; 
Cock-robin’s breast is glowing ; 
The wistful cattle lowing, 

And turning to the hills. 


I love each April token 
And every word that’s spoken 
In field or grove or vale ; 
The hyla’s twilight chorus, 
The clanging geese that o’er us 
Keep well the northern trail. 


Oh, soon with heaping measures 
The spring will bring her treasures 
To gladden every breast ; 
The sky with warmth a-beaming, 
The earth with love a-teeming— 
In life itself new zest ! 
—John Burroughs, in the Century. 
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TO LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 


ON READING HER POEM IN ‘‘THE STANDARD.”’ 


[A friend writes us that this poem, which includes the three stanzas 
published in the INTELLIGENCER, Third month 21, is found in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Miriam and Other Poems,"’ published in 1871, by Fields, 
Osgood & Co.—EDITORS.] 


THE sweet spring day is glad with music, 
But through it sounds a sadder strain ; 

The worthiest of our narrowing circle 
Sings Loring’s dirges o’er again. 


O woman greatly loved ! I join thee 
In tender memories of our friend ; 

With thee across the awful spaces 
The greeting of a soul I send ! 


What cheer hath he? Howis it withhim? 
Where lingers he this weary while ? 

Over what pleasant fields of Heaven 
Dawns the sweet sunrise of his smile ? 


Does he not know our feet are treading 

The earth hard down on Slavery’s grave ? 
That, in our crowning exultations, 

We miss the charm his presence gave? 


Why on this spring air comes no whisper 
From him to tell us all is well ? 

Why to our flower-time comes no token 
Of lily and of asphodel ? 


I feel the unutterable longing, 
Thy hunger of the heart is mine ; 

I reach and grope for hands in darkness, 
My ear grows sharp for voice or sign. 


Still on the lips of all we question 
The finger of God's silence lies ; 

Will the lost hands in ours be folded ? 
Will the shut eyelids ever rise ? 


O friend ! no proof beyond this yearning, 
This outreach of our hearts, we need ; 

God will not mock the hope He giveth, 
No:love He prompts shall vainly plead. 


Then let us stretch our hands in darkness, 
And call our loved ones o'er and o’er ; 

Some day their arms shall close about us, 
And the old voices speak once more. 


No dreary splendors wait our coming 
Where rapt ghost sits from ghost apart ; 
Homeward we go to Heaven's thanksgiving, 
The harvest-gathering of the heart. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, in Woman's Column, 
THE vote on the woman suffrage amendment in New 
Hampshire is most encouraging to the friends of equal 
rights for women. It is the largest proportional vote 
ever given for this reform in a New England State. 

In Rhode Island, the woman suffrage amendment 
received only about one vote in five. In Massachusetts, 
on the so-called referendum eight years ago, less than 
one male voter in three favored giving women even the 
municipal ballot. In New Hampshire, more than one 
voter in three favored giving them full suffrage. These 
figures speak for themselves. They show clearly the 
growth of public opinion on this question, even in 
conservative New England. 

This is evident on the face of it. When the three 
votes are analyzed, the progress made becomes more 
marked. Rhode Island had for many years had an 
active Woman Suffrage Association, including some 


of the most highly respected and influential women in 
the State. A vigorous campaign was made; Massa- 
chusetts contributed $1,000 to aid it, and her best 
speakers gave their services free of charge. There 
was no Anti-Suffrage Association in the field. Yet 
the amendment was beaten four to one. : 

Massachusetts had by far the strongest Suffrage 
Association in New England. Its most famous and 
most honored men and women have been advocating 
the reform for a generation. It was a center of equal 
suffrage activity. Yet the men’s vote was more than 
two to one against giving women even the small frac- 
tion of municipal suffrage. The women’s vote was 
more than 25 to one in its favor ; but that did not count. 

New Hampshire, on the other hand, was regarded 
as the deadest place in New England on the woman 
suffrage question. For years it had been ‘the only 
State in New England without a Suffrage Association. 
Effort after effort had been made to form one, but with- 
out success until recently, when a small Association 
was organized. Two active Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tions, those of Massachusetts and New York, flooded 
the State with literature. The amendment had against 
it the solid hostility of all the vicious elements, the 
inertia of conservatism, the political machine of the 
dominant party, and, unless appearances were mislead- 
ing, the great railroad corporation that is said to own 
New Hampshire. Yet the vote against it was much 
less than two to one. 

LAW AND GOSPEL. 

In one of our current magazines there is a humorous 
story of a little girl who was set at a tedious task by 
a Puritan aunt, who had required of her the hemming 
of a lot of napkins. The little fingers stood it for a 
time, and at last grew tired and resolved to strike. 
With a quaint fancy she determined she would stop 
at the one hundred and first stitch, and under no con- 
dition would she make the “ one hundred and twoth.” 
Very slowly did she carry out her stern resolve, for 
she felt it meant a great crisis. The last two or three 
stitches were held back long and gravely, but at 
length the fatal number struck, and the napkin was 
thrown aside with its unfinished task. The punish- 
ment was inexorable; no food until the work was 
finished. But the little will was as resolute as the 
Puritan aunt, and supper passed and the night rolled 
on with no relenting. The story is told in much 
greater detail than would suit our purpose to repeat. 
Suffice it to say that it was pathetic to see the little 
hungry girl watching the chickens eat their corn, and 
wondering how it tasted. It was still more heart- 
rending to watch her as she slept and dreamed that 
night, and see the suppressed sob and hear the half- 
uttered sentences that told of the feasts that were 
passing before her slumbering mind. 

At last the auntie could stand it no longer. She 
went to her minister for advice, but the minister’s 
wife gave her little comfort, and suggested some 
sharp things about the spirit of the Gospel rather 
than the Law, which must have had their effect, for 
the good lady broke down, awakened the slumbering 
child, and told her to hurry up and dress and come 
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down for supper. You may be sure this did not take 
very long, and when they met in the dining room, 
and looked at that laden board with plates for two, it 
turned out that good auntie, with a better heart than 
she had been given credit for, had fasted too. The 
little ¢hild, before sat down at the table or 
touched the viands for which she was famished, flung 
herself into her auntie’s arms, and cried, * Auntie, I 
took the one hundredth and twoth stitch before I 
came down stairs.” —[ Baptist Commonwealth. } 


she 


White House Impressions. 

By the restoration of the east and west terraces the White 
House now rises from a stylobate 460 feet in length, thus 
greatly enhancing the dignity of the structure. The roofs of 
these terraces (which are level with the ground on the north) 
are surrounded with stone balustrades bearing electric lamps. 
Brilliantly lighted at evening, and adorned with well-trimmed 
orange and bay trees, they form promenades and places for 
out-of-door enjoyment during the long months when the 
Washington climate permits such diversion. 

Now, on the occasion of large receptions, the guests drive 
into the grounds by a new entrance, opposite the west front of 
the Treasury. Alighting at a spacious porte cochére, they 
enter a corridor formed by the east terrace, where are boxes 
to accommodate the wraps of twenty-five hundred guests, the 
limit of the capacity of the house. Entering the main build- 
ing on the garden level, one finds on each side of the broad 
corridor ample dressing-rooms, which take the place formerly 
given over to laundry and store-rooms. From the corridor 
the guests proceed, by a broad flight of stone stairs, to the 
main floor of the house, which is entirely at the service of 
the guests. The hall, no longer an improvised dressing-room, 
becomes an integral portion of the house, and, instead of 
being finished as a thoroughfare, is treated with the large and 
simple dignity befitting the room which hereafter will com- 
mand the access to the various state apartments. On enter- 
ing the White House, the first impression one gets is that its 
size has been greatly increased: there is a satisfying air of 
spaciousness combined with dignity. One is struck with the 
simplicity of treatment ; and yet, on examination, it is dis- 
covered that ornament well subordinated is a characteristic of 
the work.—[Charles Moore, in the Century. ] 


Heavy-weight Books Doomed. 
Tue heavy, arm-breaking, temper-destroying volume of the 


past is doomed. Book-buyers cannot have failed to notice a 


marked improvement in the make-up of the new books of 
Until 
recently the English book manufacturers have been far ahead 
of the American in this respect, and most light-weight paper 
used by publishers had to be imported from England. but 
about five years ago American publishers began the agitation 
in this country for home-made light-weight paper. The model 
to be imitated here was the English Esparto-paper, made from 
esparto grass, a rush-like grass growing only in Northern Africa 
and Southern Spain. This paper is made in limited quantities 
even in England, because of the scarcity of this grass. 

At the repeated instigation of publishers, several American 
manufacturers commenced experiments in the light paper. 
At first little progress was made. The American product, 
though light, lacked the necessary cohesiveness—a fatal 
defect. The work was persisted in, however, until success 
was achieved, in the last year or so, andthe American light- 
weight paper is now coming into general use. Made of it, a 
book weighs between thirty and forty per cent. less than one 
of equal size made of the old smooth, heavy paper. The light 
weight paper is not smooth, and to the uninformed it appears 
to be rougher, and supposedly cheaper, than the old smooth 
paper to which readers are accustomed. But, as a matter of 
fact, the light, rough paper is decidedly more expensive to 


certain publishers—their increased lightness of weight. 


make. It is to be hoped that this long-sought improvement 
in book-making will be stenuously persisted in by the 
publishers. —[ Harper's Literary Gossip. ] 


Negro Physicians. 


As nearly as I can ascertain, there are now practicing in the 
Southern and Southwestern States about eight hundred colored 
physicians who have graduated at reputable medical colleges, 
or one to ten thousand of their own race. A great proportion 
of these doctors are located in large cities and towns, few be- 


ing found in the country districts. Not only must the Negro 
physician be educated to practice among his own people in 
this country, but medical missionaries are greatly needed in 
their fatherland. 

The relations which have existed between the white and 
colored physicians of the South have been most commendable. 
The colored physicians have been treated with courtesy and 
respect by the white medical profession, who have given them 
all needed assistance in serious cases and difficult surgical 
operations. There is less friction between the two races in 
the practice of medicine than in any other department of 
industrial or professional activity. It is to be hoped that this 
kindly feeling which now prevails will, in the years to come, 
prove to be a potent factor in establishing a better understand- 
ing between the two races.—[Dr. George W. Hubbard, in 
Southern Workman. | 


My First Meeting with Emerson. 
ENTERING the publisher's private room one day, I found Mr. 
Emerson there ; and, having said ‘‘Good morning "’ to Mr. 
Phillips, I retired to the book-room. There Mr. Phillips 
came to me presently, and said Mr. Emerson would like to 
meet me. Thrilled with happy surprise, yet doubtful, I said, 
‘*T am afraid you suggested it!’’ ‘* Not at all,’’ he replied. 
‘« When you spoke to me in the office he kept his eye on you ; 
and after you had gone out he asked, ‘ Isn't that somebody | 
ought to know?’ I told him who you were, and he said, ‘ I 
wish to see him !'"’’ 

Just when this occurred I cannot now recall, except that 
it was in the spring of the year ; for when, after one of his 
questions, | told him that I lived in Boston, he replied, ‘‘ How 
can you spare the country this gay spring weather ?"’ I said, 
“ That is something we cannot spare altogether ; we must 
have our Woodnotes, and be free to follow our Forerunners."' 
The moment I had spoken I feared he might regard the 
allusion to his poems as idle compliment ; but it evidently 
did not displease him. With his ‘‘ wise, sweet smile,"’ he 
remarked, ‘‘ 1 confess a tender interest in any mention of my 
poems ; | am so rarely reminded that they are ever read by 
anybody. It is only my prose that gives them a sort of 
vicarious vitality '’ ; a just statement of the comparative esicem 
in which his prose and verse were held in those early years of 
the second half of the century. After some deprecatcry words 
from me, he went on in his peculiar, hesitating manner, 
pausing often asif seeking the right word, then uttering it with 
an emphasis that relieved it of any suspicion of uncertainty. 

‘I feel it a hardship that—with something of a lover's 
passion for what is to me the most precious thing in life, 
poetry,—I have no gift of fluency in it, only a rude and 
stammering utterance.’’—[J. T. Trowbridge, in the Atlantic 
Monthly. ] 


How much better to substitute in our high and other 
schools for the professor who cuts up cats, the professor who 
will take his classes into the woods and fields, to study with 
kodaks and opera glasses the habits of our so-called poor 
relations, and by kindness make them as tame as Thoreau 
did, when they came to him and fed from his hand 
—[Dumb Animals. ] 


AT the request of ex-Senator Pritchard, the leader and 
originator of the ‘‘ Lily White’’ movement in the Southern 
States, the President has commissioned Lieutenant David J. 
Gilmer, a negro, a second lieutenant in the Philippine Scouts. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Cuban Senate has unconditionally adopted the reciprocity 
treaty as amended by the Senate of the United States. 


message from Secretary Hay, which positively declared that 


The | 
time limit was dispensed with through the receipt of a cable | 


ELLIG 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


President Roosevelt would call a special session of Congress | 


priorto Twelfth month1. The formal exchange of ratifications 
between the United States and Cuba took place on the 31st 
ultimo at the State Department in Washington. 

THE object of the Irish Land bill, introduced in the House 
of Commons by Secretary Wyndham, is to allow the Irish 
farmers to purchase the land from the landlords by install- 
ments. The terms of purchase are to be on the basis of about 
eighteen years’ rental value, the purchase money to be 
advanced by the British Government at about 3 per cert. 
interest, with a gradual system of repayment extending over 
a long period, the money thus advanced to be added to the 
national debt. The land bought by the tenants will secure 
the sums advanced. 

THE French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 304 to 246, 
has expelled the religious preaching Orders from the country. 
Premier Combes, in summing up the Government's case, said 
that the tendency of these Orders is to supplant the regular 
clergy, and that the monks had conducted a campaign against 
the conquests of the Republic and against all republican 
progress. 

Dr. JuLius N. ReEuTER, of the University of Helsingfors, 
who was detailed by the Finnish National Relief Committee 
to make a tour of Finland, says there would have been 
untold suffering but for the assistance cf the committee, 
which was so largely helped by American funds. The com- 
mittee has branches in every village and parish and every 
case of suffering is attended to. The committee supplies 
bread, peas and salt fish and expects labor for its help, so as 
to avoid pauperizing the people. 

WiLiiAM V. McKEAN, who retired nearly twelve years 
ago after a continuous service of twenty-five years as editor 
of the Public Ledger, died on the 29th ult. at his home in 
Philadelphia, at the venerable age of 82. During his editor- 
ship the Ledger gained an enviable reputation for fairness and 
accuracy. One of his maxims was, ‘‘Always deal frankly 
and fairly with the public. Take great care to be right. 
Better be right than quickest with ‘the news,’ which is often 
false. It is bad to be late, but worse to be wrong.’’ Aside 
from his valuable newspaper work he did more than the 
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share of one man in promoting the public good, taking a 
special interest in educational efforts and in science. 

THE National Council of Women, in session at New 
Orleans, adopted resolutions urging that the date of conven- 
ing of The Hague conference be universally observed as 
peace and arbitration day, and protesting against the order 
of the Federal postal authorities prohibiting married women 
from holding salaried positions in its service. It asked the 
Government to continue women emigrant inspectors in office 
long enough to give them a fair trial. 

THE West Philadelphia Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, at Thirty-second and Market streets, was opened for 
traffic on the 3oth ult. The new arrangement of tracks 
provides a convenient means of transfer from one portion of 
the company’s lines to another. All trains which formerly 
stopped at Powelton Avenue and South Street stations will 
stop at the new station, by which passengers from points on 
the Maryland and Central Divisions can make direct connec- 
tion with trains for Pittsburg and New York. 


NEWS NOTES. 

At the earnest solicitation of the Venezuelan Congress Presi- 
dent Castro has withdrawn his resignation. 

Tue classified civil service list, which now includes 110,000 
places, is to be extended to several thousar d more. 

SECRETARY SHAW has signed a Treasury warrant for 
$3,000,000 in favor of the Treasurer of the Philippine Islands, 
to cover aid fund appropriated by Congress. 

THE entire cost of the Coal Strike Commission was $38,000. 
But three of the seven Commissioners drew a salary, the other 
four having salaries as government officials. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has directed the War Department 


, to give immediate attention to the request that Father Augus- 


4TH Mo. 10.—PLYMOUTH, | 


tine’s body be placed in consecrated ground. 


A céxvass of the Fifteenth Ward by the Philadelphia 
County Woman's Suffrage Society shows that a majority of 
the women in the ward want the right to vote. 


THe London 7imes, on the 30th ultimo, published two 
Marconigraph messages of over 1co words each from its New 
York correspondent, giving items of American news. 

Tue City Council of London, Ontario, has passed a 
resolution urging the Dominion Parliament to enact a law for- 
bidding the importation, manufacture, and sale of cigarettes 


D 
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4TH Mo. 4.—GIRARD AVENUE (PHILA- 
delphia) Friends’ Association, at 8 p.m. 
General Exercises. 


4TH Mo. 5.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
Meeting, at Fifteenth and Race Sts. 


4TH Mo. 5.—READING PA., FRIENDS’ 
Meeting, visited by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee. 


4TH Mo. 5.—AT PROVIDENCE, NEAR 
Media, Del. Co., Pa., a circular meet- 
ing under the care of a Committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p. m. 
Walnut St. cars via Angora reach 
Providence Ave. two blocks from 
meeting-house. 

N. YOUNG 


4TH Mo. 7.—CAMDEN, 


Friends’ Association. 


J., 


4TH Mo. 11.—SALEM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
Union will be held at Woodstown, N. J. 
in Friends’ meeting-house, at 10 a. m. 
Papers will be prepared on the following 
subjects : Do we show sufficient rever- 
ence (1) during Prayer? (2) for the 
Bible? (3) for our First-day? (4) for our 
Meeting? A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all interested. 


4TH Mo. 12.—WHITE PLains, N. Y., 
indulged meeting, under care of New 
York Monthly Meeting, at 78 Fisher 
Ave., White Plains, at 11 o'clock. 


4TH Mo. 12.—A CIRCULAR MEEFING 
under the care of a committee of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting at West Grove, 
Pa., at 3 o'clock. 


4TH Mo. 12.—FRIENDS' ASSOCIATION OF 
New York and Brooklyn, in Brooklyn. 
(Concluded on page 224). 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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THE Supreme Court of Ohio has unanimously declared the 
Beal Local Option law constitutional. Under this decision a 
Cambridge saloon-keeper has been sent to jail for selling liquor. 


AN equal suffrage bill enacted by the Arizona legislature 
was vetoed by the governor of the Territory upon the ground 
that it violated the act of Congress organizing the 7 erritory. 


CHENG TUNG LIANG CHENG, the new Chinese Minister to 
the United States, arrived in San Francisco on the 26th ult. 
accompanied by his entire suite and party, which includes 20 
students. 


THE managers of seven large cotton mills in Lowell, Mass., 
in anticipation of a strike, have closed their mills indefinitely. 
This action throws 17,c0o persons out of employment, several 
thousand of whom are not members of labor unions. 


A DISPATCH from London states that another crushing 
defeat has been sustained by the Conservatives in Sussex, the 
Liberal candidate, C. F. Hutchinson, being returned bya 
majority of 534, having obtained 2,000 more votes than he 
did in 1,900. 


A DISPATCH from Reading states that hard coal shipments 
over the Reading Company’s main line have fallen from 10,000 
to 7,000 cars a week ; also that preparations are being made 
to ship more coal over the Schuylkill Canal this year than for 
twenty years. 


SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN, in a speech in the English 
Parliament, said that 100,000 Boers have been repatriated, 
and that the Government is giving the new colonies the 
remarkable aggregate of $75,000,000 toward the expenses of 
their re-settlement. 


THE Senate having failed to confirm William M. Byrne 
to be United States District Attorney for Delaware, and Dr. 
W. D. Crum to be Collector of the Port of Charleston, the 
President has again appointed them to these positions since 
the adjournment of the Senate. 


Tue three British members of the Alaskan Boundary 


4TH Mo. 13.—CENTENNIAL ANNIVER- 
sary, Dunning’s Creek, Monthly 
Meeting, Fishertown, Pa. Friends ex- 
pecting to attend should arrive the 
Seventh-day preceding, and should 


them. 
Eviza H. 
Phila. 


would be glad to give to anyone desiring | 
For further particulars address 
WoRRELL, 


INTELLIGEN CER. 


Commission are Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief : hates of 
England ; Sir Louis Jette, formerly Judge of the Supreme 


Court of Quebec ; and Sir John Douglas Armour, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


PRESIDENT BAER has announced that the price of anthracite 
coal is to be at once reduced 50 cents a ton. It will still be 
50 cents higher than it was one year ago. Bituminous coal 


prices are to be advanced 75 cents a ton because of higher 
wages and freight charges. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has displaced Samuel H. Vick, the 
negro postmaster at Wilson, N. C., and given the office to a 
white man recommended by ex-Senator Pritchard, the leader 
of the ‘‘ Lily White’’ Republicans. The reason assigned for 
the removal is that Vick did not support the Republican party 
at the last election. 


THE Essex County Grand Jury on the 26th ult. indicted 
the officials and members of the Executive Committee of the 
North Jersey Street Railway Company, charging each with 
manslaughter in connection with the Clinton avenue grade 
crossing horror when nine pupils of the Newark High School 
were killed and a score or more injured. 


THE official reports concerning the health of Philadelphia 
are not very creditable to the Health Board. There have 
been 3,000 cases of typhoid fever since the first of the year, 
10 per cent. of which were fatal. Virulent smallpox, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria have also been prevalent. Doubtless 
one cause of this is the filth with which many of the streets 
are reeking. 


IT may not be generally known among the lovers of ‘‘Lipton’s 
teas '’ that there are other beverages in which this firm deals. 
Their wine and spirit branch, Sir Thomas Lipton says, is one 
of the most lucrative departments. They are owners of 220 
licenses in full operation, with power to add to their number. 
—[National Advocate. | 


the hands, charity ; 
ness; and for 
| Gathered. } 


for the figure, upright- 
the heart, love.’’— 
140 N. 15th St., 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD was relating with 


write to E. Howard Blackburn, Bedford, 
Pa., sothat arrangements may be made 
for meeting them. 


A DEAR old Quaker lady iio was asked | dramatic feeling an assault from her 
what gave her ‘such a lov ely complexion | brother, aged six. ‘‘And he hit me, and 
and what cosmetic she used, replied | he pinched me, and he "* «Qh, but 
sweetly : ‘«1 used for the lips, truth ; for | what did you do to him?’’ ‘7 wasn’t 
the voice, prayer ; for the eyes, pity : for talking about that.’ *--[L ondon Spectator. ] 


SE Paws White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oi/ and you 


4TH Mo. 13.—PHILADELPHIA YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, in auditorium, 
Y. F. A. Building, at 8 p. m. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAU 


4TH Mo. 18.—CONCORD  FIRST-DAY 
School Union will be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Chester, Pa., at 1oa.m. 
All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Pittsburgh. 


> Cincinnati. 


) 


will know exactly what you 


are getting—absolutely the best 


4TH Mo, 18.— ABINGTON First-Day 
School Union, at Abington Friends’ 
Meeting-house at 10.30 a.m. and 2 
p.m. Subject for discussion : ‘‘ Should 
Friends encourage foot-ball and other 
athletic sports as they are now practised 
in our schools and colleges?’’ All 
Friends interested in First-day School | 
work are cordially invited. | 


\ New York. 
and most economical paint in 


SOUTHERN } 
> Chicago. 
SHIPMAN )} 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
Buffalo 


sENTUCEY 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


existence. Employ a responsi- 


ble, practical painter to apply it 
the will be 


factory. 


and result satis- 


4TH Mo. 21.—ADDRESS BY JOHN J. Cor- 
nell, Race Street Meeting-house, 8 p.m. | 
Under care of Committee on Member- 
ship of Race Street Monthly Meeting. | 
| 

i 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. , : 
If interested in paint or painting, address 
THE PHILADELPHIA YOUNG FRIENDS’ 
Association has a number of bound copies 
which it | 
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FRIENDS’ 


ke aa 


MACBETH 


me of 


is on 
good lamp chim- 
neys from Con- 
stantinople to 
Valparaiso. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lainps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR. 


a. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 


TOUR 
TO SAVANNAH D29 


ncluding all expenses. Leave Philadelphia Tues- 


day April 14th. Send for itinerary. 


0. F. LUCAS, Agent, 
Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphie, Pa. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
$2.50 per 1000. 


Pear trees, Strawberry plants, California privet,— 
all at low rates. Catalogue free 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N.J. 


than by all 

the seed mea 

of the Unitea 

States combined— 

the Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, War- 
ren, Golden Bronz and Butman, being 
among the number. Send for our new 
catalogue of vegetable and flower seed. 
We sell the purest grass seed in the U. S, 


J.J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


| HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPT. 
| WRITE upon pages of a single size ; 
| Cross all your t's and neatly dot your i's ; 
| On one side only let your lines be seen— 
Both sides filled up announce a verdant 
green. 
Correct—-yes, re-correct-—all that you write, 
And let your ink be black, your paper 
white. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this score 
Nothing proclaims a practised writer more. 
Then send it off. And, lest it merit lack, 
Inclose a stamp with which to send it back. 
But first pay all the postage on it, too, 
For editors look blank at ‘‘ six cents due,”’ 
And murmur, as they run the effusion o’ er. 


Yet here it goes ; retain a copy clean— 

Writers should own a copying machine. 

Little they know the time that’s spent, 
and care, 

In hunting ‘‘ copy ’’ vanished who knows 
where ? 

Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 

And you shall make the editor your friend. 

—[Notes and Queries. ] 


~ Home Kitchen Outfits _ 
and all 


House Furnishing Goods 


J. FRANKLIN [ILLER, 
1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Special Values in Bedding 


The price concessions we secure on 
large orders for a special grade of 
hair enables us to quote remarkably 
low prices on All-hair Mattresses. 
We also offer a line of Pillows and 
Bolsters of a good quality at only a 


little more than half price : 


All-Hair Mattress 
The ‘‘S. & C. Special,’’ covered with 
fancy ticking of good quality, and made 
in one or two parts, as desired; weighs 
40 pounds—$12.50. 


Japanese Hair Mattress 
Covered with fancy ticking and weighs 
50 pounds ; filled with a quality of hair 
usually found in much _ higher-priced 
mattresses—§$7.50. 


Pillow and Bolster Sets 


Two Pillows (size 22 by 28 inches) and 
one Bolster (size 22 by 56 inches) filled 
with mixed feathers: weight, 12 pounds; 
regular $9 value—special at $5 a set. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ili 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW 
ORLEANS. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
MEETING 


ON ACCOUNT 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION. 

On account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association at New 
Orleans, April 15 to 17, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to New Orleans and return, April 
11, 12 and 13, good going on date of sale, 
and good returning to reach original start- 
ing point not later than April 19, from all 
points on its line, at reduced rates. By 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent at New 
Orleans between April 12 and Ig, and 
payment of fee of fifty cents, an exten- 
sion of return limit may be obtained to 
reach starting point not later than April 30. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES TO 
ATLANTA, GA., AND MACON, GA., 
AND RETURN, VIA THE SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 


On May 4th and sth, the Southern 
Railway will sell round trip tickets from 
Washington to Atlanta, Ga., account the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, May 6th to 12th, 1903, atone 
first-class fare plus twenty-five cents, final 
limit May 16th, 1903. Also to Macon, 
Ga. on May 4th and 5th, at rate of one 
first-class fare, plus twenty-five cents, 
final limit May 1oth, 1903, account of the 
Sugar-Cane Growers’ Convention, held at 
that point May 6th, 8th, 1903. Corre- 
sponding low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily to Atlanta, Macon and 
other points South. Dining-car service 
on all through trains. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 

DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 


. ‘Our 
Grand Success Collection’’ 


18 splendid ©, & J. Roses, including the wonderful 
Hardy Ever Blooming Climber, Climbing Clotilde 
Soupert, snd our New Philadelphia Crimson 
Rambler, 204 16 other choice selected varieties, making 


(9 Suze n¥f 00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Also hundreds of other 
choicest varieties in different sizes and prices to suit al! 
wants. Our new Flora! Guide, 136 pages—F REE. Address 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box Z, West Grove, Pa. 
“Growers ofthe Best Roses in America.” 
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LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


Grorce Foster Wuiter, President, 





Embossed or Engraved Stationery. 


We're doing some pretty nice work along these lines 
for some of our customers. Plenty of samples to show, 
from which you can select what suits you best. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 

1019-21 Market St., — Both ’ Phones. 


Phila., Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovsEHOLD UsE' 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 

Booklet.Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
& Media Sts, Philadelphia 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Restful, Homelike. 


Convenient, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
One occupant per night; $3 per week. 
I'wo occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
*Phone 1-33-55- 


New Books and Pamphlets. 


75 cents 


Clerk. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
William Graham. 64 pages $0.10. By mail $0.12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.” 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Education and Religion. An address by John wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. f0.10. By mail, $o.1,11. 
The Lerd’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends. By John William 

Graham. 64 pages. foro. By mail, $o.12. 

The Dowkhobors. By Joseph Elkinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Lllustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Treasurer and Trust Officer; 

MorGan Buntine, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. 
Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. 


| 30th, 





LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Under the management 
W. Lane VeRLENDEN 


2 per cent. paidon Check Deposits, 


Vice-President ; 
Secretary; Lewis Lawrence Soitn, Solicitor. 
Wills ared and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executo: 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this compan) 


per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 
of Friends and Friendly people. 


Josern T. Buntine, Second Vice-President 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINaNnciaL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

InTergest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
AccounTs. 


Safes to Rent in a proof Vaults. 


MEETING AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, NEW 
LA., 


Trustezg, 


MEDICAL 
ORLEANS, 
MAY 5th to 8th, 1903. 


On account of the above occasion, the ! 


Southern Railway will sell tickets for the 
round trip, limited ten days, for one fare. 
From the Trunk Line Territory the 
rates will be based on the regular fares to 
Washington or Trunk Line Western 
termini, added to one first-class fare 
therefrom, limited to continuous passage, 
and will be sold May ist, 2d and 3d, 
with final limit ten days from date of sale. 
By deposit of ticket by original purchaser, 
and payment of 50 cents, to Joint Agent, 
New Orleans, not later than “May r2th, 
extension of final limit may be obtained 
to enable the purchaser to reach the 
original starting point not later than May 
1903. 
The Southern Railway operates three 


| trains daily from New York and Philadel- 


phia, carrying Pullman Sleeping, Dining 


| and Observation cars. 


By the request of members of the 
American Medical Association, in the 
East, on Saturday, May 2d, special ser- 
vice has been arranged to leave New 
York at 4.25 p. m., Philadelphia at 6.55 
p. m., via Washington, Atlanta and 
Montgomery. Trains composed exclu- 
sively of Pullman Dining, Drawing and 
Stateroom, Sleeping, Library and Obser- 
vation Cars. Those desiring Pullman 


' reservation should send in their names as 
| soon as possible. 

| Orleans 39 hours. 
| tion call on or write Chas. L. 


Time New York to New 

For further informa- 
Hopkins, 
District Southern 


Passenger Agent, 


| Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
| Pa. 


Insurance from Loss by Fire 


Best of Companies 
Lowest Rates 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


THE DOUKHOBORS 


Their History in Russia and Their Migration to Canada. 
8vo, 344 pages, 3 maps, 50 illustrations. 


‘* Timely, interesting and valuable.’ 


By JOSEPH ELKINTOM 
Postpaid, $2.00. 


‘—Public Opinion. 
‘* An extremely interesting book to all in sympathy with religious idealism.’ 


"—The Outlook. 


Only adequate account in English of this unique people, and their great migration. 
FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 29-31 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee oF CoRPORATION MorTGAGES. 
DgPosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


|United Security 


| Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, 


‘ $1,000,000 
Sangin and undivided profits 


500,000 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 


| 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 


Second Vice-President and Treasurer 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary. 
T. HEWSON BRADFORD, M.D., Medical Director 

DIRECTORS: 

William H, Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 
I. Layton Register, 


William M. Coates, 

Caleb J. Milne, 

V. C. Sweatman, 

Charles Porter, 

Robert Dornan, 
ohn G. Carruth, 


Esmonde H. Austin, 
liam Bault, 


Silas W. Pettit, 
Joel Cook. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Assets, . ° ° $34,000,000 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with 
Dividends. 


The Highest Grade of Life Insurance 
Lowest Cost. 


Annua 
at the 


The Company for Those who Think f 


Themselves. 
Good Contracts to Good Agents. 


Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ME at Raa 


To-morrow is no time at all— 

it never comes. 
The time to msure is to-day. 
You will be, supplied with the 
2 adapted to 


ad needs; your 


7wvecvwwrrwe 
ey 


nade easy if you apply 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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